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TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_ @~——__ 

With the “Sprcrator” of Saturday, June 24th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T is a curious proof of the bitterness of international 
jealousies that we are all surprised to find a French re- 
porter, sent to Egypt to report on the results of British occupa- 
tion, telling the truth. M. Dubois, of the Figaro, landed at Alex- 
andria, he says, with the harshest preconceptions, expecting, 
indeed, to find the British committing “Bulgarian atrocities” in 
Egypt. His investigations, however, though conducted through 
Frenchmen, led him inevitably to the conclusion that the only 
crime to be alleged by Egyptians against the British was that 
they were in occupation. Their finance is wonderful, as 
evidenced by the par value of the Unified Debt; the fellah is 
no longer plundered, agriculture is in every respect improved, 
and irrigation is distributing everywhere the beneficent waters 
of the Nile. There is no injustice, there are no scandals, 
and even bribery has been driven out of the country. He 
does not question that the Pashas wish us to depart, but 
reports that they are entirely without ideas as to what is to 
follow our departure. “‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,” he regards 
as a Utopia, the whole capital of the country in all departments 
being foreign, and principally French capital, which would be 
lost if the British evacuated the Valley. That is important 
testimony; but it will not soothe the susceptibility of the 
French Foreign Office, which is not irritated because Egyptians 
are oppressed, but because, Egypt being in the Mediterranean, 
the oppressors are not Frenchmen. To tell the Quai d’Orsay 
that Egypt is well-governed, is like telling the claimant to a 
great reversion that his adversary, who has got the money, 
‘spends it upon missionary work. 


NOTICE 








The French Government seems to be in for an ugly busi- 
ness in Dahomey. Against the advice of General Dodds, it 
refused to make an arrangement with King Bebanzin, and 
that monarch is again upon the war-path. He has defeated 
a French detachment within twelve miles of Abomey, killing 
three French officers, and seems to be master of the whole 
country, except the capital and Whydah. The French are 
dying of the climate like flies in a frost, and 20 per cent. of 
the whole force in the country is invalided. The Government 
is unwilling to annex or to withdraw, and appears afraid to 
tell the Chamber the true position of affairs, which constitute 
Dahomey, says a French officer, writing home to his friends, 
—“a little Tonquin.” With perseverance, of course, most of 








a beneficial thing, we stand and swear at large. Teheran has 
long wanted a smooth road to the Caspian, distant about 
125 miles, and the Persians, having no money for public 
works, are incompetent to build it. A Russian railway con- 
tractor has accordingly agreed to build it, recouping himself 
by tolls and, apparently by some grants of land upon the sides 
of the road. This is at once denounced as an “intrigue” on 
the part of the Russian Government, the road is declared to 
menace Teheran, and the British Minister is adjured to inter- 
fere to prevent it. There is no fairness in such opposition. 
It may be just to fight Russia for Persia, though we doubt 
the policy of the effort ; but to prevent Persia from benefiting 
by Russian applications of capital to beneficial works is pure 
oppression. We are always buying permission to “ open-up ” 
rivers and roads from the Persian Gulf, and they would all 
facilitate an invasion. The whole pother is nonsense. The 
Persians have a right to improve their own country if they 
like, and the wealth they will get from decent roads will help 
them to resist Russia and incline them to resist much more 
than a few miles of rugged country will. Such criticisms 
really justify the otherwise absurd charge of hypocrisy so 
often brought against the English. 


The great length of the Home-rule debate, which cannot 
be avoided while every clause involves a remaking of the 
Constitution, greatly irritates the extreme Radicals. They 
do not care about the Bill, but about the measures to follow 
it, and they urge Mr. Gladstone to adopt drastic measures for 
expediting the passage of the Bill. Hitherto the Premier 
has refused; and on Thursday his refusal, though couched in 
gentle and even humorous words, was particularly emphatic. 
As to the constant use of the Closure he would give no pledge 
to his followers, hoping, it would appear, that after certain 
clauses had been got through, procedure would be more rapid ; 
while as to the abolition of the Twelve-o’clock Rule, that would 
“require an addition to the supply of undertakers.” Mr. Glad- 
stone is obviously wiser than his impetuous followers. He is 
indisposed to give the Lords an excuse for throwing out the 
Bill, which would be appreciated by the whole country, and 
unwilling on so great a measure to turn the House of Commons 
into a mere registering machine. He is, too, probably a little 
behind his age, and still believes that government by delibera- 
tion is better than government by the guillotine. It remains 
to be seen whether his advanced followers will bear with his 
“ effete constitutionalism,” or whether, by rushing the Bill 
in order to get time for their fads, they will risk overthrowing 
Mr. Gladstone altogether. They forget, we fancy, that when 
the noughts get in front in the decimal, the more there are of 
them the less is the total. 


The Parliamentary event of the week has been the simmer- 
ing of Irish Anti-Parnellite wrath with the Government, which 
is beginning to boil. The first signs of it occurred yesterday 
week in the discussion of Mr. Byrne’s amendment to include 
in the legislative powers forbidden to the Irish Legislature, 
those which deal with “carrying and using arms, armed 
associations, and associations for drill and practice in the 
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use of arms,” the intention being to reserve to the Imperial 
Parliament all legislation intended to facilitate the raising of 
a semi-military force, or to suppress the organisation of any 
such force. The Solicitor-General resisted the amendment, 
but indicated the willingness of the Government to consider 
and bring up words that would keep the organisation of any 
semi-military force in the hands of the Imperial Parliament 
and Administration. Thereupon Nationalist wrath began to 
bubble up. Colonel Nolan asked if the Government were 
going to draft such an amendment as would “ emasculate ” the 
Irish people. Mr. Sexton said this amendment was the com- 
plement of the cowardly Ulster “ Plan of Campaign.” He 
declared that he had risen three times on the previous day, 
and twice on that evening, and had not been called upon; and 
he felt that it was inconvenient, perhaps useless, for him to 
speak when the Government had already indicated their in- 
tention to give way. Poor Mr. Mellor humbly apologised to Mr. 
Sexton for not seeing him, while the Prime Minister assured 
all the Irish Members that the Government was always anxious 
to hear them before deciding on its own course, and subse- 
quently the amendment was rejected by a majority of 38 (283 
to 245). Colonel Lockwood’s amendment to exclude the Irish 
Legislature from making laws concerning “the manufacture 
or sale or purchase of arms and munitions of war or of ex- 
plosive substances,” was then rejected by the Solicitor-General, 
and ultimately negatived by a majority of 40 (294 against 
254); and, finally, an amendment prohibiting the Irish Legis- 
lature from interfering with the “ powers, privileges, and 
liberties ” of her Majesty’s forces in Ireland was negatived by 
a majority of 40 (289 to 249); but during the whole sitting, 
the effervescence of the Irish Party, and the interferences of 
Mr. Healy, were marked features of the discussion. 


On Monday night, there was a “breach of privilege” dis- 
cussion, raised by Mr. Chamberlain, on the admittedly fictitious 
report of Thursday week’s proceedings in Monday’s Daily 
News, intended as it was to give the impression that Mr. 
Chamberlain had organised the interruptions of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech of Thursday week, and had treated the Prime 
Minister with marked disrespect. The only speaker who 
ventured to assert that the Daily News’ report was really faith- 
ful,—a pretension which the Daily News itself repudiated,—was 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, but his view was declared simply baseless 
by Mr. Gladstone himself, by Mr. Hunter, by the Chairman 
of Committees (Mr. Mellor), and by Mr. Balfour. As we have 
given our own view of this matter in another column, we need 
only say that Mr. Gladstone treated the matter with his usual 
courtesy, dignity, and absolute freedom from anything 
approaching to pique. Age, he said, had many disadvantages, 
but it had at least one great advantage, in teaching by 
experience lessons which could not otherwise be learned; and 
no one who had even a fraction of his experience in that 
House could fail to be persuaded that very great allowance 
must be made “for sentiments and emotions which cannot be 


suppressed.” 


The Home-rule Bill debate of Monday was not very im- 
portant, but the Government accepted an amendment from 
Sir Henry James, excluding negotiations for the extradition 
of criminals from the functions of the Irish Legislature, and 
also agreed to withdraw not only the treaty-making power, but 
all other relations with foreign countries, from the sphere of 
Irish law-making. During the evening, Mr. Healy was 
very assiduous in his interruptions and objections to all con- 
cession; while the majorities of the Government dropped 
to 37, 36, and 35. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Butcher moved to insert words which 
would deprive the Irish Parliament of the power to deal with 
“criminal conspiracy and combination,” on the ground that 
several of the men who would wield the power of the Irish Legis- 
lature had been “ found by a competent tribunal to have been 
engaged in a conspiracy to obtain the independence of 
Ireland,” and a large number of them, “in a conspiracy by 
means of coercion and intimidation, to promote an agitation 
against agrarian rents.” Mr. Morley replied that to accept 
the motion would be a sure way to create friction between 
the two Parliaments. Mr. Balfour, with great emphasis, 
dwelt upon the record of the Nationalist Party in regard to 





all over Ireland. How could they resist a proposal to legalige 
the “Plan of Campaign”? Their speeches would rise Up in 
evidence against them. Mr. Gladstone replied that the matter 
was a purely Irish question, and pointed out that the veto or 
the power of the Imperial Parliament would be the proper 
means to stop legislation of the kind feared. On the divisio, 
the amendment was lost by 41 votes (276 to 317),—the Closure 
having been previously carried by 32 votes. Sir Henry Jameg 
next failed to add “ sedition ” to the excepted subjects, though 
he showed that sedition and treason could not really be 
separated. The motions as to intimidation and crimina] 
procedure, which we have dealt with elsewhere, were 
respectively lost by majorities of 50 and 40. 


On Wednesday, a very significant discussion took place 
over Mr. Brodrick’s proposal to prevent the Irish Parlia. 
ment from legislating in regard to aliens. If they were allowed 
to deal with this subject, there was, he argued, serious 
risk of our getting embroiled with Foreign Powers. Mr. 
Morley agreed that the argument was sound, and accord- 
ingly moved to add the word “aliens” after the word “ alien. 
age” already in the Bill. This action was made the occasion 
for a regular conflict between the Irish Members and the 
Government. Mr. Healy and Mr. Clancy protested against 
the addition of the word “aliens,” and Mr. Sexton pressed 
the Government not to bring forward such amendments at a 
moment’s notice. Mr. Redmond also objected to the proposal 
made by Mr. Morley. Ona division, the word “ aliens” was 
added by 328 to 139. The Unionists, for the most part, voted 
with the Government; but the Labour Members, and a good 
number of Radicals, with the Irish. The annoyance expressed 
by the Nationalists was probably due to their belief that the 
American Irish would be disgusted at its being made clear that 
the Dublin Parliament would not have the power to give 
such of them as return to Ireland the rights of Irish 
subjects. For example, Mr. Patrick Ford cannot now be 
made eligible for Cabinet office. Ultimately, and at the 
motion of Mr. Sexton, the words were made to read “ aliens 
as such,”—an alteration as to the effect of which no one 
seemed clear. 








The same evening, Mr. Courtney proposed to leave out 
the words which prevent the Irish Legislature from imposing 
Customs duties, on the ground that if they created a Par- 
liament in Dublin, they would be “irresistibly drawn into 
giving” the power of levying Customs; and that it was best 
that the country should face the fact at once. The point, 
though a perfectly good one, was somewhat too subtle for the 
House of Commons, and gave Mr. Gladstone an opportunity 
to pose as a Unionist determined to preserve “the great and 
vast trade circle ” of the United Kingdom as something almost 
sacred. Ultimately, the Closure was carried by 293 to 256. 
The motion itself was then negatived without a division. 


On Thursday, Mr. Bartley moved an amendment preventing 
the Irish Legislature from dealing with bounties. Mr. 
Gladstone’s answer was ingenious. The Congested Dis- 
trict Board has power to grant premiums to encourage 
various industries in the poorest parts of Ireland. Was it 
right to prevent the Irish Parliament from continuing a policy 
sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament? Mr. Balfour 
pointed out that there was all the difference in the world 
between an encouragement sanctioned by the representatives 
of England and the granting of protective bounties by an Irish 
Parliament; and Sir John Lubbock showed that “ if the Irish 
Government gave a bounty on the production of whisky they 
would greatly stimulate the consumption of whisky as against 
that of imported spirits. But the Excise duty on whisky went 
into the Irish Exchequer, while the Customs duties on other 
spirits belonged to the Imperial Exchequer. The effect, 
therefore, would be to diminish the Imperial and increase the 
Trish revenue.” The amendment was rejected by 288 votes to 252. 
Later, the Government agreed to words making it clear that the 
Irish Parliament should have no power over the laws regulating 
merchant shipping. 


On Wednesday, Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking at 
Macclesfield, made a minute examination of the working of 
the Canadian Constitution, in order to prove that the 
statutory safeguards intended to protect minorities in the 





conspiracy, and declared that the Government proposed to 
give the Irish Party the power to establish New Tipperarys 


Provinces of the Dominion are of little or noavail. The Veto, 
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Fs satiate 
for example, is worked with great difficulty. Lord Randolph 


told the history of the struggle over the Manitoba Rail- 
way, and how Sir John Macdonald, as head of the Dominion 
Government, had to say, “ We cannot check Manitoba,” though 
the action of the Provincial Government was totally illegal. 
«Are you sure that some day a British Minister will not come 
down to the House of Commons, and say, ‘We cannot check Ire- 


Jand’?” 


The Queen’s official birthday, June 3rd, was marked by the 
usual shower of honours. Five gentlemen obtained peerages, 
—Sir H. Hussey Vivian, Sir Thomas Henry Farrer, Mr. J. 
Campbell-White, Mr. C. S. Savile Foljambe, and Lord Drum- 
lanrig, the last-named being the eldest son of the Marquis of 
Queensberry, who has no English title, and was turned out 
of his seat as a representative Scotch Peer for aggressive 
unorthodoxy. The greatest addition to the House of Lords 
is Sir T. H. Farrer, who, though getting an old man, is still a 
good debater, and a most sound economist. There are nine 
new baronets,—Mr. Isaac Holden, Mr. James Joicey, Dr. C. 
Cameron, Mr. B. Hingley, Mr. W. Ingram, Mr. J. Palley, 
Mr. W. H. Wills, Mr. W. Gilbey, and Sir Robert Hart, 
Of these, Sir R. Hart is incomparably the best entitled 
to the honour, he having been for thirty years an able 
representative of British interests in China, where he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lay as Inspector-General of Customs; Mr. Holden’s 
claim is a high one also, if he really did, as reported, “ invent,” 
or rather bring into use, the lucifer-match, and so reduce 
the daily average of human suffering. There is the usual list 
of decorations for military and naval services, and sixteen 
new knighthoods, the most noticeable one being that given to 
Mr. John Tenniel, the draughtsman of Punch. He is a man 
of genius, and there is grace in recognising the fact, for his 
powers have not always been exerted on Mr. Gladstone’s side. 
The other names are only noteworthy because of the large 
number of decorations assigned to editors and proprietors of 
journals. They get two, if not three, baronetcies, besides two 
which were offered and refused, and four knighthoods, without 
counting Sir John Tenniel. That is not a new departure, as 
Lord Salisbury commenced the practice of “ acknowledging ” 
journalists’ support; but, for reasons stated elsewhere, we 
deeply regret the large extension of it for which a precedent 
has now been set. Journalists who want “recognition” soon 
cease to be independent. 


The first ballot for the German Elections will have been 
taken before our next issue appears; but the result will stil] 
bein doubt, as a second ballot will be necessary in an immense 
number of contests. This is most unfortunate for the 
Government, because the fractions beaten at the first ballot 
will coalesce to defeat it at the second. The extraordinary 
outburst of democratic feeling among the Catholics of 
Bavaria and the Rhine Provinces is also most unlucky 
for the Emperor, who thought he had greatly conciliated 
all classes of poor workmen. They however declare, 
we are told, that the Kaiser’s annuity Bills make them 
“comfortable at seventy and uncomfortable now,” which 
is, of course, roughly true. The “Agrarians,” too, who 
control the peasantry, though favourable to the Military 
Bill, are wild at the Free-trade tendencies of the Government, 
and will abstain in great numbers. Altogether, the outlook 
for the Emperor is so bad that the German papers are begin- 
ning to discuss what he will do when beaten, and seem generally 
agreed that he will keep on dissolving until he gets an affirma- 
tive reply. That is not probable, as that would rapidly create 
@ quarrel between Throne and people. It is much more pro- 
bable that the Emperor will adhere to the Military Bill, and 
take a second dissolution on some radical project of tax- 
reform. 


The leading men in France are issuing programmes 
addressed to the electors, and intended to tell at the elec- 
tions in September. None that we have seen contain’much 
that is important, except that of M. Constans, who‘is a can- 
didate for the Presidency as well as for office. He, in a 
speech delivered at Toulouse on the 4th inst., steps forward 
as leader of the Moderates, and offers, if they will accept the 
laws already passed, including the religious laws and the laws 
on secnlar education, to accept all parties as genuine Repub- 
licans, and to leave men’s consciences in future alone. He is 
in favour of a restrictive Press Law, and will move slowly 








along the road of the Socialists; but he is willing to assist the 
benefit-societies, to grant annuities to the aged, to reduce the 
railway-rates of transport for heavy goods—a great grievance 
with the peasantry—and to remit the Land-tax absolutely. He 
professes to desire peace and the friendship of Russia, and is 
favourable to a policy which will develop and utilise the 
Colonies. The speech in England would be called a mode- 
rate but not a stirring speech, and the importance attributed 
to it arises rather from the confidence of Frenchmen in M. 
Constans’ character as a strong, resolute man, who holds that 
a Government should govern, and would not shrink from em- 
ploying force to repress mob-dictation. It is said that the 
Moderates are willing to accept his terms, but the Radicals 
consider him far too bourgeois, or, as they now define it, 
“ Panamist.” 


We print to-day a letter from Mr. Mackenzie, strongly 
defending the British East Africa Company, and have looked 
carefully at the arguments adduced on their behalf at the 
meeting on May 29th. It seems to us that they mistake 
their position, and confuse property-rights with rights of 
sovereignty. If they have expended capital in obedience to 
orders from the Government, or if the Government has 
broken faith with them, they may have a moral right to 
have such capital repaid, though even then they must prove 
that they were not speculating in hopes of a great profit. 
Their pretension, however, to treat Sovereign rights as 
assets—to sell Uganda, for instance, as if it were property— 
or to be compensated for a Free-trade decree, is nothing 
less than absurd. According to their theory, when the im- 
port duties on cotton were abolished, practically though not 
formally because Parliament wished it, India should have 
been compensated. We entirely acknowledge their claim, 
under the unusual circumstances, to lenient treatment; but 
her Majesty’s Government cannot be asked to relinquish 
its right to dispose of, or tax, or free from taxation, her 
Majesty’s dominions. One would think, to read some of 
their arguments, that the Company believed their territories 
to be their estates. 





In the House of Lords on Monday, the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon moved a resolution against the recommendation 
passed by the House of Commons to select County Magis- 
trates without consulting the Lord-Lieutenant, in the hope 
of getting an equal distribution of political opinion on the 
county Bench. The debate generally tended to condemn the 
practice of taking political opinion into account, and was 
very hostile to the course of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in overruling Lord Sefton’s appointments in 
that county. Indeed, the Government declined to take a 
division in the House, and Lord Ripon declared that if a 
division were taken, he would not vote against the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon’s motion, which was carried nem. con. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but think that it is very undesirable 
not to take pains to secure the presence of some Magistrates 
on each Bench who are known to feel a good deal of sympathy 
with the popular opinion on those subjects on which the 
classes and the masses are most divided. Nothing could 
operate more unfortunately for the cause of law and order 
than the notion that popular opinions are excluded from 
Petty Sessions or Quarter Sessions,—whether by accident or 
design. 


Mr. Labouchere made a speech to his Northampton con- 
stituents on Wednesday, which dealt partly with his own two 
Bills, one of which provides that no great department shall be 
put under any head who is not in the House of Commons, 
while the other provides that the House of Lords shall cease 
to exist on January Ist, 1895,—he had better have said on the 
Greek Kalends. Mr. Labouchere was very indignant at the 
waste of time on the Home-rule Bill, and accused Mr. Glad- 
stone himself of talking too much. “He could not realise 
the iniquity of their opponents, and he cast his pearls before 
swine.” With regard to the Ninth Clause of the Home-rule 
Bill, he appeared to think it had better be omitted altogether, 
and that the representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should be left for future consideration. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
IRISH HOME-RULE AND IRISH JACOBINISM. 


if is evident that the Times’ correspondent in Rome 

entirely agrees with the Duke of Norfolk and his 
English Catholic co-signatories, on the subject of the rela- 
tion of Irish Home-rule to the religious life of Irish 
Catholicism. In the letter which was published in the 
Times of Thursday week by the Duke and a large number 
of the most distinguished English Catholics, it is very 
curious to find that substantially the same opinion is ex- 
pressed as to the serious peril which the most genuine 
Trish Catholicism will incur, if the Home-rule movement 
succeeds, which had been expressed by Irish Presbyterians, 
Irish Quakers, Irish Anglicans, Irish Wesleyans, Irish 
Unitarians, and Irish Nonconformists of other shades of 
opinion, on the same subject. Indeed, some of the most 
influential of the English Quakers have recently met in 
conference, and expressed precisely the same opinion as to 
the religious dangers of the situation, which the Duke of 
Norfolk, from a very different point of view, has con- 
veyed so forcibly to the world. Now, nothing can be more 
impressive than the complete agreement of religious 
Churches so profoundly divided in their creed, as to the 
moral and religious effect of the Home-rule movement ; and 
nothing can better prove that what is really at stake is not 
the mere religious creed of any single Church, but the 
moral and spiritual foundation of every Christian creed, in- 
deed faith in the very essence of the Christian Revelation. 
It is evident, too, from the Times’ correspondent’s letter, that 
the fears of all the non-Catholic Churches of Ireland, and of 
the most earnest Catholics and Quakers of England, are 
entertained by Leo XIII. himself, as to the consequences of 
this political revolution ; so that wherever Catholics have 
nothing political to gain by this revolution, and are 
interested only in the religious, or rather irreligious, 
prospects which it opens out, they cast in their lot not 
with Mr. Bryce and those English statesmen who repre- 
sent the cause of Catholicism as bound up with the 
cause of the Anti-Parnellites, but with the view of the 
English Unionists as to the great peril which Home-rule 
involves to the sincere Christianity of Ireland, whether 
it be Catholic or Protestant. The late Cardinal Cullen 
used to say, as we are told by the Times’ correspondent 
at Rome, that if ever laws were again passed against 
the Catholic Church in Ireland, it would be by an Irish 
Parliament; and that is evidently the expectation en- 
tertained by the Duke of Norfolk and the Catholic 
Unionists. What the Pope fears is that the Irish 
priesthood, in their eagerness to retain their hold of 
the Irish peasantry, will yield more and more to the 
political demands of the Irish Jacobins till, at last, 
they will find themselves in the very position in which 
the French priesthood found themselves in the last de- 
cade of the last century,—either compelled to sacrifice 
their own faith, or deserted by the population they have 
sought so shortsightedly to conciliate, and whose worldly 
greed they have stimulated instead of controlled. That is 
precisely what the Duke of Norfolk and the Catholic 
Unionists of England anticipate in their letter of last week ; 
and it is also the fear which the Bishop of Derry with the 
Irish Episcopalians, and the Irish Quakers, and the Irish 
Presbyterians and Unitarians in their different language 
express as to the natural consequence of giving a triumph to 
the party which has set the Decalogue at defiance in order 
to further the purposes of the Land League. 

“The agitation which has been carried on in Ireland 
since 1879,” say the shrewd English Catholics, “ has been 
based to a great extent upon principles which are mani- 
festly identical with those of the European revolution, so 
often and so authoritatively reprobated by the Holy See, and 
as an inevitable consequence the movement has been 
stained by many grievous offences against natural, divine, 
and civil law. Many of the teachers who helped to in- 
doctrinate the Catholic people of Ireland with these anti- 
Christian tenets now stand high in the Home-rule Party. 
They include those whose language has been most extreme, 
whose action has been the most reprehensible, and who 
have exhibited in both the most flagrant disregard for the 
fundamental doctrines of Christian morals. Amongst them 
are conspicuous several Catholics who have notoriously 
taken a chief part in inculcating the use of boycotting and 
the Plan of Campaign,—practices solemnly condemned as 





sinful by the Holy See. Some, at least, of their number 
have not scrupled to display with ostentatious insolengg 
their contempt of this authoritative decision, and sharpl 

to deny the right of the Supreme Pontiff to judge the 
moral quality of their political acts. None of them, go 
far as we are aware, have publicly disavowed the condemned 
methods, or publicly withdrawn their scandalous repudia. 
tion of the Papal jurisdiction.” That, of course, is language 
which the Protestant Churches and sects could not use 
since to them it is the infraction of the moral code itself. 
not the disobedience to the Pope’s enforcement of the 
moral code, which has been the great scandal. And of 
course, too, the Protestant Churches have insisted on the 
danger to their own Protestant liberties involved in the 
triumph of a Jacobin party over the Irish priesthood, on 
which the Duke of Norfolk and the Catholics of England 
do not insist, though we have not the least doubt that they 
would deprecate as much any attempt to invade the liberty 
of Protestants, as they would any attempt to overrule the 
religious principles of Catholics. But making allowance 
for these natural divergences of view, the remarkable 
result emerges that impartial Catholics, who are not 
identified with the National League and its tactics, are 
entirely at one with Irish Protestants of all shades, and 
with the more independent Irish Catholics, in regarding the 
growing Jacobinism of Ireland as the most formidable of 
the consequences of the Home-rule movement, and in antici- 
pating a great extension of that Jacobinism as the natural, 
consequence of what has already happened in Ireland, as 
well as of the influence exerted over the Home-rulers by 
the American-Irish, who have supplied so large a propor- 
tion of the funds for the strategy of the National League. 

So far as we know, the only independent religious bodies 
which have befriended Irish Home-rule have been the 
English Nonconformists; and even they have been much 
divided. In spite of their devotion to Mr. Gladstone’s 
person, in spite of their hope that his ascendency will lead 
to Disestablishment in Wales and Scotland, and ulti- 
mately perhaps to Disestablishment in England, the 
English Nonconformists are gravely divided on the sub- 
ject, and are gravely divided just because they see how great 
is the danger to Christianity itself, in the triumph of this 
thoroughly Jacobin form of Irish agrarianism. Had not 
Mr. Gladstone been the leader, and had he not given in 
his adherence to the policy of Disestablishment in three 
distinct parts of the United Kingdom, we do not think 
that any substantial fraction of Nonconformist opinion in 
England would have identified itself with Irish Home- 
rule. We may, we believe, claim every stream of purely 
religious conviction in England as siding against the 
cause of Irish Home-rule, and as siding against it pre- 
cisely because the Home-rulers have shown so violently 
Jacobin and Antinomian a spirit in the support they have 
given to agrarian lawlessness and to anti-social suspicion. 
Nor could any other result have been expected, when he 
who was at one time the very greatest of the political 
moralists of England has, in his enthusiasm on behalf of 
those Home-rulers who made boycotting and the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” their chief weapons against the Union, openly 
extenuated, and indeed apologised for, such demoralising 
practices as Mr. Parnell, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Dillon had 
devised. 

It seems to us that this complete consensus of ali 
independent Christian convictions, Catholic and Pro- 
testant alike, against the party of Home-rule in Ireland, 
is a very remarkable phenomenon. The Irish priesthood 
are not independent; they are far too much identified 
with the peasantry from whose ranks they spring. 
The majority of English Nonconformists are not inde- 
pendent; they have long been Mr. Gladstone’s most 
devoted personal adherents, and the prospect of Disestab- 
lishment in Wales and Scotland has almost turned their 
heads. But with these exceptions, it is impossible to find 
any thoroughly Christian stream of opinion which does 
not regard the Act of Union as the best guarantee 
against a kind of political anarchy which is as essen- 
tially atheistic in spirit as it is iconoclastic in politics. 
The Catholicism of the Home-ruler is so deeply tainted 
with Fenian and Jacobin elements, that only those who look 
at it under the spell of Fenian and Jacobin prepossessions 
are at all satisfied with it. Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike regard the British Government as the only 
efficient breakwater against the devastating floods of moral 





and religious atheism. 
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THE SHOWER OF HONOURS. 


STONE has followed a bad precedent set 

rere Salisbury, and has made it worse. The 
Unionist Premier gave, we believe, four decorations, two 
paronetcies and two knighthoods, to newspaper proprietors 
nd ditors; but the Gladstonian Premier, if we count 
= Acari refused by Mr. Brunner and the editor of 
bo Manchester Guardian, has given eight, and given them 
among “ the Birthday Honours,” as if to show that the 
ractice is henceforward to be customary. There are so 
many editors to be promoted yearly, as well as so many 
other officers. We have nothing to say against the selection 
made, except that men of very different calibre are rather 
absurdly equalised, beyond this, that they are all strong 
artisans of the Ministry; that they are none of them 
Ee who have performed services to the State outside 
‘ournalism ; and that they must all therefore be con- 
sidered as men rewarded for their literary devotion to a 
litician. They are paid in honours instead of money— 
which they would all have refused contemptuously—for ser- 
vices to their party. Moreover, as they are not men of mark 
outside the profession, the whole profession is assured that 
‘ournalism has become one of the roads to honour, and 
that editors or newspaper proprietors have only to be faith- 
ful and successful to be sure, sooner or later, of distinctions 
which are still greatly valued, and especially valued, it 
would seem, by those who proclaim every day the absurdity 
of hereditary dignities and the inherent ‘equality of all 
men. We cannot believe that the practice, for of course 
it will now be a practice common to both sides, is favour- 
able either to good government or to good journalism. The 
Government in a free country must depend for its view of 
public opinion at least: in some degree upon the journalists ; 
and in binding them to itself, or holding out the prospect 
of reward for deference and support, it destroys much of 
their utility to the State. Indeed, we are not sure it does 
not destroy all; for arguments brought forward with a 
personal motive lose not only in their weight, but in the 
acumen with which they are set before the public. It is, 
however, as indicators of opinion, rather than as debaters, 
that the majority of journalists are useful to those who 
govern; and everything which tends to destroy their inde- 
pendence, or their readiness to perceive and discuss facts 
unpleasing to the Ministry of the hour, necessarily 
diminishes pro tanto that utility. The disposition to 
report all things disappears under pressure of the wish 
to report pleasant things, to become acceptable to the 
men who can distribute gifts, to find a place, in short, in 
next year’s “ Birthday-List.” The Minister might as well ask 
his Cabinet for guidance as to opinion, as ask journalists 
who are pledged to his side not only by their individual 
views—which are quite sufficient sources of bias—but by 
the hope or receipt of positive rewards. Every one would 
perceive this, if the rewards were, as was formerly the 
case, sinecure “ places,” and as honours are greatly valued 
—so valued that their distribution is a Ministerial embar- 
rassment—it is not easy to perceive the difference. The 
State loses, in short, one grand source of independent in- 
formation. As to the journalists themselves, the case is even 
more clear. They are taught and tempted to seek rewards 
which limit their independence, fetter them in their work, 
and very often, we fear, will be found seriously to interfere 
with their acuteness of judgment. Hitherto they havelooked 
to the public alone for their reward, and, moreover, to an 
impersonal public, it being one of the good results of the 
singular system of newspaper distribution which has rooted 
itself here, that a journalist has not the smallest means of 
knowing who reads or who neglects his paper. In future, 
to those who care for honours—that is probably a majority 
—the approval of a Premier will be more than the approval 
of a people; and “good newspaper policy” will mean 
neither haughty independence nor the adroit reflection of 
popular opinion, but careful attention to that which it is 
known will be pleasing to the head of the Government, or to 
those who are believed to have influence on his decisions. 
€ journalist, in fact, becomes more or less of what 
he was in the last century,—a hanger-on, who may 
by a miracle be independent, but who is tempted at 
all times to consider whether his independence and 
is personal objects cannot, by some adroitness in the 
turning of phrases or the manipulation of facts, be re- 
conciled. That a great many journalists will rise superior 
to the temptation may be admitted at once; but we think 
itan unnecessary evil that it should be spread before them. 








They are already exposed to a great deal of social pres- 
sure, and to that loss of originality which comes from 
much haunting of drawing-rooms; and it was hardly 
needful to increase the mischief by offering them stimu- 
lants to every social ambition they may happen to possess. 
Without going quite the length of those who say that the 
best journalist is he who sees nothing of the world— 
though it is noteworthy that the most successful journalist 
in England is personally the least known—we should 
certainly say that judgment, veracity, and independence 
would be almost in proportion to seclusion. A journalist 
like Mr. Delane can hardly help being a person of conse- 
quence, but the wish for that consequence, so far as it 
existed, was injurious to the value in the community of 
Mr. Delane. 

There are two arguments, each of some force, by which 
the new practice can be defended, but neither of them 
breed any conviction in our minds. One is, that both in 
America and France the English system has long since 
been departed from. In France the successful journalist 
of to-day is the inevitable Minister of to-morrow; and in 
America he is a political force, is a good candidate, if he 
is wealthy, for the Senate, and may be, as Horace Greeley 
undoubtedly was, a popular nominee for the Presidency. 
That is quite true; but then it is also true that hitherto 
the English Press has, in fairness, in judgment, and in free- 
dom from personal predilections, been much the superior 
of both its rivals. Apart altogether from the corruption 
revealed in the Panama trials, the French Press is one 
of the most unjust in the world, one of the readiest 
to libel adversaries, one which, of all others, creates in 
successive Governments the conviction that true freedom 
of the Press is incompatible with the stability of any 
political system whatever. It owes this bad repute to 
many causes; but one of the strongest of them is that in 
France every journalist is trying to make himself, and not 
his paper. Ambition governs him,—not loyalty to his 
work. The American Press is better; but it is of all 
newspaper systems among English-speaking peoples, the 
most unblushingly partisan. The journalist thinks first, 
and often thinks only, of the interest of his party, because 
with its importance his own rises or declines. He is, in 
fact, though in an indirect way, playing for his own hand. 
That is the evil which we wish to see avoided here, so that 
an English journalist may at least have a fair chance of 
a detached mind ; and that fair chance, as we think, the 
new practice in distributing honours tends to lessen. So 
far as it exercises an influence, and we do not at all wish 
to exaggerate that, it is an influence confusing in the 
journalist’s mind personal with professional ambition, 
disturbing his judgment, and lowering his point of view. 
It may be alleged that this is true also of every other pro- 
fession, or at least of politics and the law. If, it will be 
argued, politicians expect decorations as part of their 
reward, why should not journalists? The simple answer 
is that politicians are expected to serve, that within certain 
limits it is their business to serve, both their party and the 
State, and that the journalist is not. The same inde- 
pendence is not required of the politician ; nor has he, to 
put the matter with brutal plainness, the same opportunity 
of selling himself. He is watched by the House, by con- 
stituents and by enemies, and must, as a rule, perform 
actual service before he obtains any kind of decoration. No 


doubt, as a matter of fact, baronetcies are occasionally given- 


merely to conciliate politicians who think themselves 
aggrieved, or to reward men who have vacated a seat 
conveniently, or to “acknowledge” great sums spent 
in fighting elections; but then those are abuses only 
tolerated by opinion because they do not produce much 
harm, and make a machine full of causes of friction work 
a little more smoothly. The corruption of the Press would 
produce harm, and our case against the new practice is 
that it tends that way. We do not want to make too much 
of the matter, except as regards the future; but Premiers 
should remember that journalists, to be worth much to 
the community, should stand outside the scramble. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT AND THE LAW OF 
CONSPIRACY. 

too is a feeling among a certain portion of the 

Unionist Party that amendments such as were moved 

on Tuesday night, when it was sought, for example, to 

take away from the Irish Parliament the power of dealing 

with “criminal conspiracy, intimidation, and unlawful 
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assembly,” are a little ridiculous. ‘If there is to be an 
Irish Parliament at all,’ it is argued, ‘it must have the 
power to make laws on such subjects. What, then, is the 
good of these amendments?’ Those who argue thus 
mistake the Unionist position. The movers of the 
limiting amendments would doubtless be perfectly will- 
ing to agree that these restrictions cannot properly be 
placed on any body which is intended to possess real 
legislative powers. They move their amendments to 
show the impossibility of establishing a Parliament in 
Dublin. Their attitude may be expressed in the 
following propositions. It is impossible to give the 
Dublin Legislature power to deal with, say, the law 
of criminal conspiracy, intimidation, and unlawful 
assembly. But it is impossible to create a Legislature 
without granting powers of legislation in regard to these 
matters. Therefore, it is impossible to establish a Legisla- 
ture in Dublin. The Unionists insist upon the necessity 
for restrictions, not in order to improve the Bill, but to show 
in the language that their opponents can best understand 
that it is impossible to establish Home-rule in Ireland. 
‘We will show you in detail,’ they say, ‘that if you put 
the limitations on the Irish Parliament which justice and 
prudence demand, you will leave it absolutely nothing to do, 
—that you will, in fact, be unable to make a Parliament.’ 
The strength of this form of argument was very clearly 
brought out in the debate on Mr. Butcher’s and Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley’s motions, to place criminal conspiracy, 
intimidation, and unlawful assembly, among the pro- 
hibited subjects. The Unionist speakers showed that the 
Irish Parliament could not be trusted to deal with 
these subjects. Proof of this was not difficult to 
adduce. The Irish Parliament will be in the hands of 
the present Irish Members. But they have again and 
again shown what are their views in regard to criminal 
conspiracies, intimidation, and unlawful assembly. The 
“Plan of Campaign,” which became part of the official 
programme of the Nationalists, was itself a criminal con- 
spiracy. Again, as Mr. Balfour reminded the House, the 
Irish Party have encouraged intimidation by unlawful 
assemblies. ‘They all knew,” he said, “that he could 
prove over and over again if he chose to do so, that Lord 
Spencer, the Secretary for Scotland, the Secretary for War, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and every right hon. 
gentleman who had had anything to do with the govern- 
ment of Ireland in the past, had always recognised the 
fact that these unlawful assemblies had merely acted in 
conformity with the public opinion of the districts in which 
they were held, and that they were encouraged by the 
Nationalist Members of Parliament.” In other words, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the majority in 
Ireland and their representatives have desired that the 
offences of criminal conspiracy and intimidation should 
not be punished. But this being the case, is it safe 
to place these matters in the hands of an Irish Legisla- 
ture? Perhaps it will be said that, though the attitude 
of the Nationalists in the past was what we have 
described it, their attitude will be quite different in 
the future, because an Irish Legislature, once established, 
will have no object in sanctioning intimidation. That 
is an assumption which, in our opinion, can by no means 
be made with safety. We believe that that section of the 
Irish people which intimidated and criminally conspired 
in the past will have every inducement to do so in the 
future, and that the Irish Legislature will be obliged to 
see that the law does not punish or interfere with those 
who are bringing “the public opinion of the district” to 
bear upon individuals after the manner of the “ Plan of 
Campaign.” The ground for the belief we have thus stated 
is obvious enough. For three years the Irish Legislature 
will be unable to deal with the Irish Land Question. Can 
we suppose that during those three years the Irish tenant 
will be induced to wait patiently, foregoing in silence the 
benefits which he has always been taught to expect will 
arise immediately from Home-rule? Is it not infinitely 
more likely that he will attempt, by means of pressure, to 
get something at once? But under Home-rule, the Irish 
tenant will not think it fair that he should run any risks. 
Accordingly, he will demand that all legislation interfering 
with the exercise of pressure shall be abrogated. And apart 
from this is the great question of the evicted tenants,— 
the question which, though suppressed for the time, is one 
of the most important in the Irish controversy. The Irish 
leaders have always promised that, come what may, these 
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men shall be reinstated. Mr. Davitt’s words on the sup, find a 
ject may be quoted as anexample. Speaking at a meet; would 
near Moone, County Kildare, he said :—* The first 4 hour 
which should devolve upon the first Home-rule Pati to-m¢ 
ment ought to be—and will, if I can help it—the rein twink 
statement of every family in its holding that has beg, Dows 
evicted since the land agitation began ten years its de 
J ustice will require this to be done apart from the National —the 
claim which such people will have for the sacrifices his g 
which the cause of the people has been so powerful] remit 
advanced. Every man and woman who has been in, a pil 
prisoned during the same period for resisting eviction, o declai 
for refusing to become informers in Star Chamber Courts, q Duke 
for rendering soldierly service in this movement, ought ty rt 
be entitled to a pension for life at the hands of a sel, ae Whi! 
governed Ireland, if such persons chose to accept of sug appes 
reward.” —Freeman’s Journal, June 18th, 1888. But the rathe 
Trish Legislature will not, as we have just pointed out, by Lord 
able to deal with the Land Question. On the other hand, it no’ 
the evicted tenants, who have only held on during thy fe “2° 
past five years with the greatest possible difficulty, wil with 
be unable to wait any longer. It will, therefore, le ofan 
necessary to do something at once to get “the victims ps 
of landlord rapacity” back on the land. Can we doubt pee 
that machinery similar to that devised for support — 
ing the “Plan of Campaign” will be employed? | — 
conspiracy, intimidation, and unlawful assembly wor ry 
out of the reach of the Dublin Parliament, the existing dull, 
law might give some hope of protection. If, however, pein 
the Dublin Parliament can legalise the “ Plan of Cam. = 
paign,” irresistible pressure will be put upon it to do», _ 
and then Heaven help the owners of land and those who _ 
are suspected of being against the people. If the lay pr 
of conspiracy, intimidation, and unlawful assembly wer ie 
to be altered so as to conform with the actions of the 7 
Nationalist Members—not a very extravagant supposition We 
—the lives of men in the position of Mr. Bindon Blood fm {&¥ ° 
would not be worth three hours’ purchase. been 
Almost as important as the amendment in regard to jee 
criminal conspiracy, intimidation, and unlawful assembly, pe 
was one proposed by Mr. Barton, and directed to prevent ha ; 
the Irish Parliament from altering criminal procedure of 
As Sir Henry James pointed out, the power of alter. pn 
ing criminal procedure would give the Irish Legislature pr 
power to get out of very many of the limitations ti : 
imposed on them. For example, we put treason and aad 
treason-felony among the exceptions; but what was the | aon 
good of that, if the Irish Legislature can alter the ins 
criminal procedure at will? “It might be enacted that hel : 
men condemned to death should be admitted to bail. to 
That would not touch treason or treason-felony in the pr Le 
meaning of the Act, but it would mean that the procedure pa 
of the Courts would be perfectly inapplicable to the un ke 
administration of justice. It might be enacted thats doubt 
man committed for trial should be free to come and go. ee 
That would not touch treason, but it would follow that fay ms 
the criminal would escape.” In truth, the only limite ratty 
tions which the Government will accept, are bogus limita JH jo4), 
tions. The Irish Members are determined that they shall & ,., 
be given full power to deal with malcontents—to put down while 
Ulster, that is, as she would be put down on the Continent & pitta, 
—and they will not allow Mr. Gladstone to yield an inch BH yo,,, 
in any matter which will weaken their powers with & ypiv,, 
Ireland. There they intend to be masters, and to be ind & ay, 
position to treat opposition to their authority with mere resiti 
less rigour. is e 
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THE DULLNESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. & of Co 
E wonder if it be really true that democracy, in the — | 
true sense, abhors a joke as Nature is said to abhor te oe 
a vacuum. Of course, those who think of Athens as4 & - by 
democracy, naturally reject such a notion, for never was 4 “ a 
there a people who loved a joke better than the Athenial a t ~ 
people. But Athens was rather a pure oligarchy, than 4 “ 1 dl 
pure democracy. It was a small Republic founded on slave hs J, 
labour; and no Republic founded upon slave-labour cal Pa 
properly be called anything but an oligarchy. But there pret 
does certainly seem a real tendency in pure democracies ath . 
towards the elimination of humour. Compare Englan wat ‘ih 
before Mr. Disraeli’s first Reform Bill, with England no¥, iia 
and no one could deny that humour has disappeared alm wae * 
entirely out of the debates of the House of Commons ih 





Even the Irishmen have grown dull. Where could we 
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find any Irish Member who, like the late O’Gorman Mahon, 
would convulse the House by asking, at some uncertain 
hour close to midnight, “‘Mr. Spaker, is it yesterday or 
tomorrow?” or who would amuse it with the easy, 
twinkling sort of humour with which the late Mr. Sergeant 
Dowse, before he was raised to the Bench, used to cheer 
its debates P Even the more indignant kind of humour, 
_—the humour with which Mr. Bright used to adorn 
his greater speeches, as when he said that Mr. Disraeli 
reminded him of the mountebank who professed to have 
a pill that was very good against an earthquake, or 
declared of the “Cave ” formed by Earl Grosvenor (now the 
Duke of Westminster), Mr. Lowe, and others, that it 
resembled a Skye-terrier in the impossibility of finding out 
which was its head and which was its tail,—has quite dis- 
appeared from the House of Commons. And as for the 
rather cynical humour of Sir Richard Bethell (afterwards 
Lord Westbury) or Mr. Bernal Osborne, the only trace of 
it now is in the occasional gay indifference of Mr. Labou- 
chere, who has not, perhaps, quite forgotten the assurance 
with which he spoke of himself on one of the many occasions 
ofan adjournment over the Derby Day, asa vir pietate gravis, 
whose mere presence so repelled anything like wantonness 
or excess, that his personal experience as to the perfect 
sobriety and orderliness of Epsom Downs was, of course, 
quite irrelevant. There can be no doubt, whatever be the 
reason, that the House of Commons has turned deadly 
dull, and we should like to know why. It certainly is not 
for want of capacity. Almost everybody agrees that the 
average capacity of the younger men on both sides is far 
above the normal standard. And, indeed, the debates, 
though sadly wanting in any touch of humour, are almost 
always shrewd, practical, and to the point. But it is quite 
certain that anything resembling light-heartedness has 
vanished. 


We say anything resembling light-heartedness, for very 
few of the best humourists of the House of Commons have 
been really light-hearted. Mr. Sergeant Dowse was light- 
hearted, and so occasionally was Lord Palmerston ; but the 
most characteristic humourists of the House of Commons, 
—Mr. Disraeli, Sir Richard Bethell, Mr. Bernal’Osborne,— 
had always a greater element of scorn in their humour, 
than of anything like true laughter. But now we have 
neither satire nor fun. The House is as grimly in earnest 
on Home-rule and the Hight-Hours Bill as the consump- 
tive Jew in “ Daniel Deronda,” who filled the sanded 
parlour with his rather dreary eloquence on the duty of a 
new return from exile to the Holy Land. We wonder if 
the reason is really the atmosphere of weariness which 
belongs to the Labour question. It is not easy to think 
80, for whatever the miners may feel, there are very few 
miners in the House of Commons, and the mass of the 
representatives are by no means men who have been over- 
worked till they have lost the power to smile. But, no 
doubt, it is true that the popular fashion of the day is a 
rather sentimental earnestness, and that is not at all 
favourable to levity of any kind, whether of the light- 
hearted or the scornful type. Humour and even wit are 
both of the nature of a recoil from the ultra-serious view of 
aquestion, humour being the recoil of sincere good spirits, 
while a good deal of the wit is usually the recoil of a rather 
bitter and contemptuous impatience. But in the present 
House of Commons, there is hardly any recoil at all. The 
Universal feeling is a vehement determination to grind 
away either at doing the taskwork to be done, or at 
resisting its being done at all, and this determination 
8 eminently industrious and prosaic. There is no 
elasticity, no buoyancy left in the temper of the House 
of Commons. Lord Rosebery shows buoyancy some- 
times in the House of Lords, and still oftener outside the 
House of Lords; for even the House of Lords seems to 
sensitive to the over-earnestness of the day. There 
i, indeed, a great deal more playfulness shown even 
on platforms than there is in either House of Parliament ; 
and that is why we are disposed to think that it is 
really the over-practical temper of this generation which 

nishes all liveliness from the debates. The Closure has 
one a great deal in the House of Commons to put down 
anything like a jest. Atropos with her shears is always 
athand; the Speaker or the Chairman is always on the 
Watch for irrelevancies ; and the thread of life, which is so 
Mar its last snip, is apt to run out with a certain grim- 
Ness of purpose. And even in the House of Lords, where 
there jg ample time, and much more than ample time, 





for the light shifting and glancing of a playful humour, 
there is a sense of the democratic cloud which overhangs 
the Assembly and discourages its sportiveness. ‘ Alas,” 
not “unconscious of their doom, the little victims play.” 
Even the Lords are anxious to show that they are not 
going to war “with a light heart.” They feel too much 
like Sunday-school teachers on their trial. Any sign of 
flippancy, they perhaps think, will hasten their fate. 

Add to all this the exhausting monotony of a nearly 
eight years’ debate on the same subject, the bitterness of 
the feeling it has evoked between the two parties, and the 
profound conviction on both sides that the ultimate 
triumph of their opponent is the end of all political life 
in any sense in which they care for political life, and 
there is, we think, a sufficient explanation of the dis- 
appearance of all true lightness of heart from the great 
conflict. If M. Emile Olivier, when he said that France 
was going to war with a light heart, could have repre- 
sented to himself the dark columns of German troops 
that were preparing to pour into France, the fell batteries, 
the heavily mounted hussars, and the siege-trains that 
were about to discharge their deadly shot and shells 
on his country, he would not have had a light heart to 
boast of. Now, the Parliamentary combatants of to-day do 
feel that the final victory of either side is full of these deadly 
auguries. If Mr. Gladstone fails to get an Irish Legislature 
into existence, the chances are enormous that it will never 
come into existence at all. Half at least, probably much 
more than half, of the members in favour of it in the English 
ranks are in favour of it out of mere loyalty to him, and 
a great deal of that loyalty is reluctant loyalty which 
no other leader could evoke. On the other hand, the 
Unionists know that if ever an Act passes the Legislature 
breaking up the present Constitution, laying the founda- 
tions for a new-fangled Federalism, and starting Ireland, 
and probably two or three other fragments of the Union, 
on a separate political career, we shall never have the old 
country again, nor indeed anything like it. The struggle, 
therefore, is a grim and deadly one, as well as being 
a weary and exhausted one, and all this tends to 
sombre pertinacity, and a certain dull fierceness on both 
sides. No wonder there is so little humour. Humour 
implies an unpreoccupied mind, a mind at leisure to take 
odd and fantastic views of the situation, and there are 
very few such minds in our modern politics. The Irish- 
men are all fighting for a victory the last chance of which 
hangs on a precarious and already marvellously prolonged 
life. The Unionists are fighting against an attack which, 
if it succeeds, will blow up the historic Kingdom into a 
ring of weak and almost helpless fragments. 


A HUMDRUM IRELAND. 


ls “A Leap in the Dark,” the powerful pamphlet full 

of argument, epigram, and historical learning, which 
the Oxford Professor of English Law has just published 
against Home-rule, he directs a few lucid pages to one 
point which has hitherto almost escaped popular attention. 
The idea of those sincere Gladstonians who know nothing 
of Ireland is that the Irish, once possessed of a Parlia- 
ment of their own, will devote themselves to their own 
affairs, will send up to Dublin practical men as representa- 
tives, and will earnestly try to remedy what they conceive 
to be their own great local grievances. They will not care 
much about British politics or the affairs of the Empire, 
but will set themselves to work in the humdrum yet 
vigorous way in which alone great social improvements 
can be carried out. They will not be “ gas and water ” men 
precisely, but they will legislate very much as Denmark 
does, or Massachusetts. This is undoubtedly the view of 
the average British elector, who conceives that Irishmen 
are only noisy because they are not free, and that, 
once permitted to do their own business, they will 
do it attentively; and it lies so deep in the mind 
of Mr. Gladstone, that he even imagines that if the 
Irish Members are left in their full strength in the 
House of Commons, they will make things easy for 
Britain by not attending. They will all be preoccupied, he 
thinks, with their own confused affairs. In consequence, 
it is alleged, the Members who now represent Ireland in 
the House of Commons, and who provide at least one 
great argument against Home-rule, will be superseded 
by a wholly new class,—business-men who will devote 
themselves for a short Session every year to the national 
internal work, and who will speedily make of Ireland if 
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not a paradise, a very comfortable place. Mr. Dicey, in 
one of his chapters, addresses himself specially to this 
argument, with which, if it were only well-founded, he 
would have much sympathy, and shows that it is de- 
stroyed by the proposal to retain the Irish Members in 
Westminster. Their seats will be the attraction of pro- 
fessional politicians, their work will enable the Irish Mem- 
bers to indulge in their intellectual passions—‘ manage- 
ment, diplomacy, and rhetoric,” and they will be the 
real leaders of the Irish _—. They will: therefore 
govern Ireland, more especially as the humdrum, efficient 
business-men cannot waste time in London, and Ireland 
cannot sustain two sets of representatives. The direct 
effect therefore of the double representation will be that 
Ireland loses the one hope for herself that, as arising from 
Home-rule, could influence her graver English friends ; 
that she will be represented at home and abroad by the 
Healys and Dillons and Sextons and O’Connors; and 
that Englishmen, instead of being relieved of Irish pro- 
fessional politicians, will be governed by them still, with 
this aggravation, that they will be voting for loans, taxes, 
and politics with which their own people have no concern, 
and on which, therefore, their votes can always be used to 
extort bargains for Ireland,—that is, larger slices of inde- 
pendence, relief Bills from debts due to Britain, and 
‘guarantees for Irish loans :—‘ Irishmen will wish for an 
Irish army; they will wish for a protective policy; they 
will desire that Ireland shall play a part in foreign affairs, 
and will claim for her at least the independence of such a 
colony as Victoria. ..... How is Home-rule to be made 
areality ? By one method only: that is, by the freest use 
of those arts of intrigue and obstruction by which Home- 
rule will have been gained. But for the carrying out of 
such a policy the agitators and intriguers who for the last 
twenty years have weakened and degraded the Imperial 
Parliament are the proper agents. For this work they, 
and they alone, are fit. The quiet, industrious, stay-at- 
home merchants or lawyers, who might be sent to Dublin 
for a month or two in the year to manage Irish business 
on business-like principles, will not be sent to Westminster 
to hold the balance between English parties. They can- 
not leave their everyday work; were they willing to for- 
sake their own business, they are not the men to conduct 
‘with success the parliamentary game of brag, obstruction, 
and finesse. Keep, in short, the Irish Members at West- 
minster, and you ensure the supremacy in Ireland of pro- 
fessional politicians.” We shall be governed, and Ireland 
will be governed, by men of whom the very best that can 
‘be said is that, while they have no constructive ability, 
and little but rhetoric to contribute to debate, they possess 
in a high degree the faculties, the arts, and the political 
unscrupulousness of diplomatists from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. 

We cannot conceive where the answer to this argument 
is to be found; and Mr. Dicey might have strengthened it 
by another consideration,—the nature, alike for good and 
evil, of the national character. The Irish may be anything, 
but they cannot be humdrum plodders. They are not 
attracted by men like Peel, but by men like O’Connell. In 
their long list of leaders, a list of which in many respects 
they may be proud, we can recall no man of the true 
governing type,—the type which can remould the 
institutions of a country, and make of a poor and 
anarchical State a prosperous and orderly community. 
Parnell could govern in one way strongly enough; 
but he had no constructive faculty; he took his 
great social weapon from Mr. Davitt; and except in 
suggesting now and then a new moratorium for rent- 
payers, he had no fertility of resource. Moreover, Parnell 
can never have been really loved in Ireland, or he could 
never have been deserted as he was at Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘bidding. The best men the Irish will elect will be 
rhetoricians ; the worst, unscrupulous intriguers ; the solid 
men who make Parliaments useful for other things than 
displays of eloquence, failing entirely to attract. We are 
not blaming the Irish, be it understood, for this. We should 
as soon blame Frenchmen for being logical. To every race 
its own gifts ; and the Irish crowd, which is carried away 
by the windiest of semi-poetical rhetoricians, will catch the 
most remote allusion in his speeches, will feel his pathos, and 
be shaken into laughter by his humour in a way the slow- 
witted Saxon could never rival. That peculiarity of nature 
is, however, fatal to any hope, however distant, of a hum- 
drum Ireland ; and there is anotber one beside. An Irishman 


——$___ 
is not an Englishman or a Dutchman, who wants, first 
all, to be comfortable, but a man who thirsts for dia: 
tion, prominence, deference, both for himself ang his 
country. He wishes Ireland to be, recognised ag 80me, 
thing besides a geographical expression, as a nation w 
a place in Europe, a place, if possible, of some importane. 
but if not, then at least of some visibility. He woul 
prefer the position of Greece to that of Holland, and hy 
rather Ireland were Belgium, with her intern 
dangers and therefore international value, than § 
with her success and out-of-the-wayishness. A decoratig, 
is to an Irishman a delight, even if it comes only from the 
Pope; and the bribes which carried the Union were q, 
pressed in titles much more than in solid cash. Even» 
Irish poet would be loyal if he were made Laureate, aj 
one who was acknowledged by all mankind as great wouj 
be happy and easy in his mind, although he starved, }; 
is not precisely vanity which influences the Irishman, by 
rather the feeling, shared also by Frenchmen, that lif, 
is not life for himself or his country if he is indistinguish, 
able in the crowd. Not to be somebody is to a French. 
man or an Irishman to be nobody, and to be nobody is ng 
to exist. The French would rather be governed badly by 
a man with a genius for display and phrase-making, thy 
well by an insignificant, or still worse, a smug man, intent 
merely on tradesmanlike results. There is no need t 
despise the character; for the Parisian, like the Persia 
who is so like him, has qualities of his own, which th 
effective races are without; and if in the Irishman gf. 
assertiveness is unusually conspicuous, that is, in 
only a recoil from an unfortunate history. The Cathol 
Celt has been too much suppressed, and being suppressel 
and sensitive, writhes under the consciousness of an unjut 
contempt. “If,” said an Italian gentleman the other day, 
“* you two peoples only respected each other, you would son 
be friends;” but that is just what does not happen. Th 
recoil is to be expected; but one consequence of it is thi 
those who are moved by it will never remain content with 
humdrum legislation. The Irish who are of this typ 
will seek men who make Ireland visible in Westminste, 
even if it be only by giving annoyance to those heay 
Britishers, and will be most interested of all in efforts 
to secure continental importance, which can be secure 
only in one way, by opposing or impeding the action of 
Great Britain. Acting with Great Britain, Ireland is lost, 
but acting against her, she will be welcomed by ever 
enemy of the Empire, and treated as if of the first im 
portance to the world. It is natural enough ; a conscious 
grain of sand wishing for separate recognition woull 
always fly into the eye; but the fact helps to destroy al 
hope, if Ireland is represented at Westminster, of her being 
governed by humdrum people devoted to securing just 
laws, good sanitation, and material prosperity. We d 
not wonder at all at the little revolt of Wednesday agains 
the restriction on Irish right to deal with foreignen 
Nothing would please Irishmen better than to decre, 
just when Great Britain was vexed with France ot 
America, that all Americans and Frenchmen wer 
citizens of Ireland, and entitled as such to seats, if 
elected, in the Irish House of Commons. It would k 
only a protest, and would not overbalance the taking 
of one ship at sea; but it would produce a sens 
tion all over the world and call attention to Ireland, and 
those are the things without which Irishmen are no 
content. They would be a great deal more interested 
in an incident like that, which would call out a hundrel 
articles, than in any project for draining bogs, and woul 
be much more inclined to elect its author than the best 
of hydraulic engineers. The Irish, in short, are theatn 
by nature; and that being their form of enjoyment, 
they will seek it, if the Ninth Clause is passed, out of 
the many opportunies that clause will afford, and sacti 
fice to their taste their most urgent and permaneti 
interests. They do, in fact, at this moment elect me 
for the fight with England, and not men who care fot 
improving by non-showy means their permanent prot 
perity. The French would do just the same thing, 
but that the French alone among Celts have a mathe 
matical side to their heads which, when affairs are serious, 
prevents their deceiving themselves, and makes them (tJ 
out, with a sort of intellectual anger, that two plus tw 
are not five. No Irishman, when his brain is hot, is evé 
quite sure of that. 
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COUNT KALNOKY AND COUNT VON CAPRIVI. 


HE German Chancellor and the Austro-Hungarian 
T Minister of Foreign Affairs describe the Euro- 

an situation in very different tones. Count von 
Caprivi and Count Kalnoky alike speak of the peace- 
fulness of the immediate prospect. Each declares 
that the relations of his Imperial master with the other 
Great Powers are excellent. Each proclaims his con- 
yiction that peace is the one end which every Euro- 

an Sovereign keeps most steadily in view. It is 
when they come to prophesy, to deal not with pre- 
sent facts but with future contingencies, to trace the 
eventual working of forces still in their infancy, that 
the difference between them becomes visible. Count 
yon Caprivi’s language has long been familiar to us. 
Europe, he says in effect, is constantly confronted by two 
dangers,—a war of revenge on the part of France, a war 
of aggrandisement on the part of Russia. Of each Govern- 
ment it may be said: “Their words are smoother than 
oil, and yet be they very swords.” No matter what 
professions they may make to the contrary—it must be 
admitted that they make very few—France has her eyes 
fixed on Alsace-Lorraine, Russia has her eyes fixed on 
Constantinople. Each Power aims at putting into the 
field, when the time comes, every man who can bear 
arms; and so long as this remains true, the members 
of the Triple Alliance can only follow their example. 
This is what Germany is doing, and what—we may 
imagine Count von Caprivi adding under his breath—the 
other members of the Triple Alliance ought to do likewise. 
Count Kalnoky, on the other hand, looks at the brighter 
side of the prospect. With him, whatever danger there is 
of war is present danger. It is daily growing less, and 
eventually it will altogether disappear. The old difficulties 
are still there ; in Bulgaria, in Servia, affairs are not per- 
fectly settled ; and the very fact that all the Continental 
Powers think it incumbent on them to maintain their 
military preparations on so vast a scale shows that 
there are still grounds of disagreement between them. 
But everywhere there is progress towards a different 
state of things. Things are going better in Bulgaria, 
better in Servia; and whatever differences of policy 
may exist between Austria and Russia, the relations 
between the two Governments are increasingly friendly. 
And then, encouraged by these reflections, Count Kalnoky 
projects himself into the future, and ventures to look for- 
ward to a time when the existing military tension will be 
relaxed, and the Continental Powers will be relieved from 
the strain of military preparation. Not, indeed, as he 
explained two days later, that what is called a general 
disarmament is possible under existing circumstances. 
But arrangements falling very far short of disarmament 
may yet be well worth having. It would be a material 
gain, for example, if the armaments could remain as they 
are, if the Powers could come to an agreement not to 
increase their present forces. Of course, in a matter 
of this tremendous importance, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government cannot act alone. Austria-Hungary, like her 
neighbours, must provide for the military efficiency of the 
Empire. But even this duty must be discharged with 
proper regard to the financial resources of the Empire. 
Count Kalnoky means to make the Army all an Austrian 
Army should be, but he hopes to do this out of the money 
that the War Department has already in hand. 

A very fair case may be made out for either of these 
forecasts. It is certain that the strain of military prepara- 
tion will not always be what it is, and there are only two 
ways in which an end can be put to it. The Powers can 
agree to leave the map of Europe what it is, or they 
can go to war in order to reconstruct it on lines more 
favourable to a lasting peace. Count Kalnoky’s hopes 
point in the former direction. He dreams of a time when 
the great Powers shall first ask themselves, and then ask 
one another, whether this armed truce is the only form of 
peace that is possible for Europe. When that time comes, 
may they not say to one another : ‘ Hach of us has all that 
belongs to him, and not one of us wants anything that is 
not rightly his. Consequently, what is the need of all this 
preparation ? ur relative strength would be the same if 
each of us had only half the army he now possesses ; 
and, after all, it is relative, rather than positive, 
strength that counts in a European war. Let us 
begin, then, by proclaiming the status quo in arma- 
ments, By-and-by, we may go a step further, and 





consider whether the status quo does not exceed our 
real needs.’ Count von Caprivi’s forecast, on the otker 
hand, starts with the assumption that to the rule that 
every European Power has all that belongs to it, there 
are two conspicuous exceptions,—two instances in which 
the nations interested take a quite different view of their 
rights. France holds that Alsace and Lorraine were torn 
from her by a war in which she was taken unawares and 
ill-prepared, and by a peace imposed by force upon an 
unwilling population. Russia holds that the desire, natural 
to every great nation, to reach the open sea, and the duties 
which belong to her as the natural protector of the 
Christians still subject to the Turk, make Constantinople the 
ultimate goal of her policy. These are the ideas which possess 
the nations as distinct from the rulers, and they may con- 
sequently be taken to embody permanent states of mind. 
The superficial aspects of European politics may change 
from year to year and from month to month, but the hopes 
and aspirations of thirty-six million Frenchmen, of sixty 
million Russians, do not travel with the sun or vary with 
the clouds. They are permanent factors in the European 
problem, and, so long as they are not eliminated, they re- 
present permanent dangers to European peace. Thus Count 
von Caprivi’s view may be regarded as the romantic 
view, Count Kalnoky’s as the common-sense view. The 
latter assumes that men will in the end be guided by 
rational self-interest. France would not be really 
the better for getting back Alsace-Lorraine; Russia 
would not be really the better for replanting the Cross 
on St. Sophia. Is it likely that either of them will 
provoke a war in which defeat may mean annihila- 
tion, and victory can bring no solid advantage ? ‘ Yes,’ 
Count von Caprivi might reply, ‘it is quite likely. Wars 
are waged nowadays by peoples, not by Sovereigns; and 
so long as a whole people chafes and frets under existing 
limitations, there can be no certainty that it will not fight 
to get rid of them. If all men were trained politicians, 
your estimate of probabilities would be perfectly accurate. 
It is inaccurate in so far as they are swayed by desires 
which politicians have outgrown.’ 

One point deserves to be noted in this pacific speech of 
Count Kalnoky’s, and that is the effect it may possibly 
have ina direction unfavourable to peace. Whether we 
think his prediction or Count von Caprivi’s stands more 
chance of being realised, we shall agree that the main- 
tenance of the Triple Alliance is the true safeguard against 
a European war. If it is not an absolute protection, it is 
by far the best that has yet been devised or that can be 
conceived of in the present condition of Europe. Now, the 
Triple Alliance, like all other alliances, requires hearty and 
intelligent co-operation of all the partners. If any one of 
them begins to prefer his own interests to those of the 
firm, the stability of the partnership is at once en- 
dangered. With one, at least, of those who compose 
it, it has become a secondary instead of a primary object. 
So long as Germany, Austria, and Italy have an iden- 
tical policy, which they are prepared to carry out by 
identical means, all goes smoothly. From the moment 
that individual advantage takes precedence of the general 
advantage, occasions of friction are likely to present them- 
selves more and more frequently. Is there not some 
suspicion of this change attaching to Count Kalnoky’s 
speech ? We can understand that to a Minister in his 
position it is a matter of great importance to be able to 
speak hopefully of peace, and still more to assure the 
Delegations that no more money will be wanted for the 
purposes of the Alliance. But if Count Kalnoky had had 
the interests of his German partner as near his heart as 
the interests of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, it is per- 
missible to suppose that he would have found some later 
opportunity of talking about disarmament. He would have 
remembered that the German Emperor has demanded 
additional troops from his Parliament; that, on being 
refused them, he has appealed to the German nation ; and 
that the one conclusive reason in favour of giving him the 
men he asks for is the permanence of the conditions 
which make war probable. It is not a friendly act in the 
Minister of another of the allies to treat these conditions 
as likely to disappear. If this were so, there would be 


no need for the proposed change in the peace-footing of 
the German Army. It will need years for that change to 
take effect ; and, according to Count Kalnoky, before those 
years are over, the European Powers may be reducing their 
armaments. His speech is an excellent brief for the German 
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Opposition ;, but is it the part of the First Minister of 
Austria-Hungary to give the German Opposition a brief ? 








POLITICAL GRUDGE. 


HE scene in the House of Commons on Thursday 
week, with its consequences in the Daily News of last 
Monday, certainly looks as if political grudges were 
obtaining a very great influence amongst us. We have 
sometimes thought that the old Greek practice of a sort 
of precautionary removal from the State, of individuals 
who had excited, or seemed likely to excite, too much 
jealousy or even merely fret, by the qualities which had given 
them distinction, was not altogether an unwise safety-valve 
for some of the most active, though some of the least 
honourable, elements of social and public life. Aristotle 
tells us that “democratical States used to ostracise and 
remove from the city for a definite time those who appeared 
to be pre-eminent above their fellow-citizens, by reason of 
their wealth, the number of their friends, or any other means 
of influence.” It was not thought to be altogether a disgrace, 
—rather perhaps a distinction,—to be thus ostracised; and 
Plutarch says it was “a good-natured mode of allaying envy,” 
by throwing a cloud over the dignity which had excited a 
grudge. It was a mode, in fact, rather of removing popular 
irritation than of punishing unpopularity, though the means 
taken to remove popular irritation could not but be in a degree 
painful to the victims. It was, in short, a precaution 
taken “for the hardness of the people’s hearts ” more 
than for its direct utility; indeed, when tried at Syracuse, 
it was found to be so much dreaded by the influential 
classes that, for fear of it, they would not take any 
share in public life at all, lest they should be ostracised. 
And for that reason the use of this safety-valve for political 
grudge had to be abolished. Aristotle speaks of it emphatic- 
ally as a practice in use in democracies; but in Athens, 
certainly, it was not only democratic feeling which thus ex- 
pressed itself, for six thousand votes were enough, if not more 
than enough, to ostracise; and if Aristides were ostracised 
simply for his aristocratic bias, and because the people were 
weary of hearing him called “the Just,” the jealousy of a class, 
—and not a very large class,—was quite sufficient to procure 
an ostracism, and often did procure it. At the present moment 
in England, we do not doubt that there is a vast intensity in the 
political grudge felt against two or three of our foremost poli- 
ticians,—for example, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, and 
Mr. Chamberlain. And by political grudge we mean some- 
thing quite different from political antagonism. A political 
grudge involves political antagonism in combination with a 
deep irritability of the nerves in many of the persons who feel 
that antagonism,—an irritability which renders them inclined 
to swear when they hear the name they dislike. It is a 
moral sensation resembling the physical sensation produced 
by the scratching of a slate-pencil on a slate; it makes the 
blood run cold for the moment, and renders the man who 
feels it quite incapable of any political impartiality. No 
doubt that was the sort of irritation produced amongst the 
Athenians by constantly hearing Aristides spoken of as “the 
Just,” and that is, we imagine, the feeling not unfrequently 
produced amongst some of his English antagonists by hearing 
Mr. Gladstone spoken of as the “ Grand Old Man,” the model 
of English magnanimity, sympathy, and courage. Again, no 
doubt Lord Salisbury’s reputation for satirical wit produces 
the same sense of grudge amongst Irish Members who can 
remember nothing but his supposed comparison of the Irish 
Celts to the Hottentots of South Africa, and to the Hittites, 
Ammonites, Perizzites, and Jebusites of Palestine. And 
Mr. Chamberlain’s political smartness and complacency pro- 
duce just the same irritability of the nerves amongst most of 
those who remain Gladstonians. They maintain, with some 
plausibility, that Mr. Chamberlain first set them the example 
of descanting on Irish wrongs, and on the duty of finding some 
adequate satisfaction for the national aspirations of the sister- 
island, and then left them in the lurch. In all such cases it 
is, we believe, more the dominance of a certain personal 
accent in the politician against whom the grudge is felt,—an 
accent which excites restlessness in particular temperaments, 
almost as a red rag excites restlessness in a bull,—than their 
political principles, which produces the excessive irritation 
which he inspires. And the reason why that personal accent 





is so irritating is quite as much due to some special sensitive, 
ness in those who feel the irritability, and consequently the 
grudge, as to anything specially vexatious in him who cange, 
it. There is a story, we think, in the life of Moore of some 
gambler who, after having lost heavily, found a man on the 
stairs as he was descending, modestly engaged in tying his 
shoe. The gambler kicked the poor man downstairs, sayj 

as he did so: “Damn you, you’re always tying your shoe” 
That is the precise feeling, we suspect, though not, of 
course, usually manifested in the same highly exaggerateg 
form, which makes so many Englishmen or Irishmen fgg 
inclined to gnash their teeth when they hear any chara. 
teristic expression of Mr. Gladstone’s or Mr. Chamberlain’ 
or any satiric touch of Lord Salisbury’s. It is not the 
individual expression which so irritates their opponents 
half as much as the sense of grievance with which ap 
attitude of mind that is entirely out of sympathy with 
their own jars on them. If the unhappy man who was 
caught tying his shoe had only been in a hurry or, still better, 
a frenzy of excitement, and not engaged in so humble and 
trivial a task, he would not have irritated the ruined gambler 
into kicking him downstairs. And so it is, no doubt, with 
those who seem to feel in our day such a vivid political grudge, 
There is something in Mr. Gladstone’s grand courtesy, and 
sometimes excessive humility, which specially jars upon the 
temperament of the Englishman who sees, or thinks he sees, 
the United Kingdom going to pieces under his statesmanship, 
and whocannot endure the profound sense of moral and spiritual 
obligation which vibrates in every sentence which Mr. Gladstone 
utters on the subject. So, too, Mr. Chamberlain’s verve, and his 


extreme self-confidence, and the perfect lucidity of his aggreg.' 


sive sentences, jar most painfully on the comrades who are con. 
scious of having once been his allies, and who are now his vie. 
tims ; they could perhaps forgive him if he only hesitated, if he 
only looked back wistfully at the views with which he him. 
self had inoculated them; but as it is, the mere clear ring of 
his voice, the mere penetrating glance of his shrewd eye, fills 
them with an overwhelming sense of personal grudge. They 
would ostracise him if they could, not as the Athenians did 
for his wealth and many friends, but for his calm self. 
confidence, his innumerable lucidities of statement, his 
unanswerable appeals to average common-sense. And so, too, 
the Celt who loathes Lord Salisbury, loathes him far less for 
anything he says, than for the accent of amused satire with 
which he says it. Such a Celt feels like the mob under the 
sting of Coriolanus’s scorn, and he writhes less at any explicit 
taunt, than in consequence of his profound conviction that scorn 
is implied not only in what Lord Salisbury says, but in what 
he leaves unsaid, especially when he excuses himself on the 
ground of the over-sensitiveness of the Celt, for declining to 
say more. 


How far grudges go nowadays, we have sufficient proof this 
week, not only in Professor Tyndall’s avowed conviction that 
politically Mr. Gladstone deserves the block, but in the Daily 
News’ very poor and totally unjustifiable account of Thurs. 
day week’s proceedings in its impression of Monday, which was 
so much in the form of a report, that it had no right at all to 
be falsified, and had so little of the aspect of a burlesque to any 
one who had not heard the proceedings of which it professed 
to give an account, that it was actually taken in many 
quarters as intended for the literal truth. Nothing but 
a passionate and even spiteful political grudge could have 
influenced the writer of that statement, especially when we 
consider the remarks of the leading article by which it was 
accompanied, and which would have been almost unmeaning 
without the spurious report which gave the leading article 
its interpretation. There is no joke in attributing malice to 
persons who have not shown any malice; and yet this was pre- 
cisely what the spurious report effected. There was nothing to 
laugh at, as there must be in any true burlesque, nothing even to 
indicate to an ordinary reader of the paper that exaggeration 
was being purposely used to draw attention to features of the 
debate which, if unexaggerated, might have escaped atten- 
tion. There is no joke in making a politician say what 
he did not say, and what would have been simply discredit- 
able to him if he had said it; and where there is no suffi- 
cient breadth of caricature to hint the true character of 
the scene to those who were not present at it, to ninety-nine 
people in every hundred it becomes simple misstatement. In- 
deed, had there been any such breadth of caricature, Mr. T. P 
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pen could not have maintained, as in the depth of his 
yaneour he actually did maintain, that the report wasa perfectly 
‘ast and accurate one of what actually occurred, though every 
a sie speaker, including Mr. Gladstone and even Mr. Hunter, 
gho is as hostile to Mr. Chamberlain as any other Home- 
yuler, ridiculed it as the most monstrous of all suggestions 
that it was intended to be an accurate account of what 
occurred. (Indeed, the Daily News itself delivers its witness 

inst Mr. T. P. O’Connor on that head.) We can only 
explain the insertion of so very poor and spiteful a “joke” 
in a paper which never even professes to be comic, unless 
perhaps to be comically dull, by the intensity of the grudge 
which Mr. Chamberlain inspires in one class of politicians, 
just as Mr. Gladstone inspires an almost equal intensity of 
grudge in another. 

No doubt political ostracism is too expensive a price to 
pay for the purpose of allaying such grudges as these. Even 
if a forced retirement from the political scene dispersed the 
pitterness of feeling, it would disperse it at the cost of all 
political efficiency. Politics cannot, unfortunately, go on 
without some rancour; but whatever form the rancour takes, 
it certainly should not take the form of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of your enemy’s words and acts. We do not con- 
demn even Professor Tyndall for saying that though he would 
give his life to save Mr. Gladstone’s, he would send him to the 
block, if he had the power, for his political sins, half as much 
as we condemn the Daily News for expressing the extrava- 
gance of its grudge in a manner that would mislead many 
thousands of its readers into thinking that Mr. Chamberlain 
had said and done what he had never said and done. That is 
using a sort of political dynamite which no honourable poli- 
tician, however vehement his bias, would justify. The next 
political duty to that of clearing your mind of cant, is clearing 
itof grudge. Indeed, grudge is a sort of cant, the cant of 
animosity. It seems to us almost as bad a sign of the times 
when grudge of this violent kind makes its appearance in the 
political world, as it is when political opposition is used, or 
rather abused, to wreak revenge on a private enemy by way 
of retaliation for private wrongs. 





THE VEGETARIAN TRIUMPH. 

E do not quite understand why vegetarians are so 
triumphant at the result of the pedestrian contest 

just completed between Berlin and Vienna. They have 
established a point, but it is one which, to all who knew the 
facts, was well established before. Provoked, it is said, by the 
example of the horsemen who recently performed the same 
feat, a number of pedestrians agreed on a walking-match 
between Berlin and Vienna, a distance of a hundred and fifty 
miles. About seventy competitors presented themselves, and 
although they were forbidden to walk at night, the first two 
covered the ground at the rate of more than fifty miles a 
day. They were both vegetarians; and all vegetarians 
point to the achievement as proof that their system of 
diet in no way interferes with health or physical endurance. 
It is no proof of health whatever; and as to endurance, who 
that knew anything of the subject ever put forward any serious 
doubt? If there is one thing certain about the races which 
eat no meat, it is that they can march. Thousands, probably 
scores of thousands, of Sikhs and Hindostanees would have 
performed the German feat, and not have thought at the 
end of it that they had done anything wonderful, and 
they not only eat no meat, but they are the descendants 
of men who have eaten no meat for perhaps two thou- 
sand years. They have eaten wheat or millet, and drunk 
plenty of milk; and they can walk rapidly as long as 
life remains in them. A Sepoy regiment which means 
it, will walk a European regiment to death, and do it 
on food which their competitors would pronounce wholly 
insufficient to sustain vigorous life. A regular Hindostanee 
carrier, with a weight of 801b. on his shoulders—carried, of 
course, in two divisions hung on his neck by a yoke—will, if 
properly paid, lope along over a hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours, a feat which would exhaust any but the best-trained 
English runners. We feel, indeed, some doubt whether the 
relation between the power of walking and what is properly 
called “ physical strength ” is at all a close one. Many classes 
of Bengalees, who are a feeble folk, seem in walking tireless ; 
and it is within the knowledge of us all that many compara- 
tively feeble Englishmen can walk all day, and sit down at 








the end far less fatigued than men who, in a struggle, would 

throw them in five minutes on their backs. Weight has much 

to do with it, and lung condition, and, above all, a certain 

soundness of the sinews which has no more relation to the 

strength of those sinews than the tenacity of a fibre, silk for 

example, has to its bulk. 

Nor is the strength derived from a vegetable diet confined 
to any particular race. Highlanders fed on milk and porridge 
are the most active gamekeepers in the world; and half-a- 
century ago the best rough masons in Scotland, the best 
ploughmen in England, were men reared on a diet in which 
meat played no part. Those facts prove that men can live 
and grow strong when fed only on vegetarian food; but they 
do not prove that Providence or Evolution, in providing us 
with flesh-tearing teeth, made a wasteful blunder. The health 
of the vegetarian races is not equal to that of the races which 
eat both flesh and farinaceous food. They live, on the average, 
at least ten years less. They die of disease much more 
readily,—so readily, that in the face of some diseases, small- 
pox especially, they seem to have no resisting-power at all, 
and for certain forms of exertion, especially those which in- 
volve strain on the spine, they have nothing like equal 
strength. As to energy, there is no comparison. The flesh- 
eating races have mastered the world, and the Northern 
Asiatics, who eat meat, have, with their comparatively 
insignificant numbers, conquered the innumerable vege- 
tarians of India whenever they have invaded them. Indeed, 
when energy is required as well as strength, the vege- 
tarians instinctively recur to a flesh diet. Our own miners 
eat much meat, and there is a carefully authenticated Indian 
story which seems almost conclusive. A Hindoo tribe con- 
tracted with the Peninsular Railway Company to do the cutting 
work essential for the ascent of the railway over the Western 
Ghauts. The work was terrible, and had to be done at speed ; 
and after a few weeks’ experience the tribe found it hopelessly 
beyond their powers. As the pay was very good, and their 
pride as workmen deeply involved, they were almost in despair ; 
but fortunately the whole tribe, and not a division of it, had 
taken the contract. They called, therefore, a caste meeting, 
decided that during the continuance of the work they were at 
liberty to eat beef, finished their contract with perfect success 
and much profit, and were thenceforward strict vegetarians 
again, with intermissions for the sake of business. 

We believe the truth about vegetarianism to be this,—that 
it almost invariably injures those who adopt it after being 
accustomed to a flesh diet; that it requires invariably and 
absolutely a consumption of milk not easy to secure in 
Northern Europe, but that at the cost of some energy and 
much power of resisting disease, the majority of men can live 
on vegetables without any grave reduction in their physical 
strength. They can do most kinds of hard work—not all— 
as well as their neighbours, and can do sedentary work pro- 
bably a little better, though we must add that, owing to 
diminished energy, they are usually not equally inclined to 
do it. They lose a recurrent pleasure of some value, the 
satisfaction of being full-fed—your vegetarian feeling hunger 
frequently and sharply—but they gain quite remarkably in 
the cost of their food. The reduction in expense is consider- 
able in all cases; and if Europeans could be taught the full 
value as food of haricot-beans, of lentils, and of millet, as con- 
taining not only nourishment but nitrogen, and could obtain 
milk at reasonable cost, the reduction would be very great, 
indeed, probably more than one-half. In an experiment we 
heard of lately, in which the haricot-beans were much employed, 
the saving was greater than that; and indeed the question only 
needs discussion because of the price of milk, and because of 
a rather exaggerated idea as to the quantity of vegetable- 
food which must be provided, a quantity which varies not 
only with each person, but with the kind of food consumed. A 
man may eat garden-stuff all day, and not get the sustenance 
which he will obtain out of a comparatively small quantity 
of beans, millet, or wheat. Economy is the unquestionable 
“pull” of vegetarianism, and we should say the only one, 
though the practice does not diminish strength in anything 
like the proportion which flesh-eaters imagine. They confuse 
strength and energy, and forget that the mass of mankind 
never can, or will, get anything but the cereals and other 
vegetables to eat. To abandon flesh-diet is not to advance, 


but only to go back to the involuntary practice of the majority 
of the uncivilised. 
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As to the moral advantage of vegetarianism, it rests, so far 
as we can see, on no evidence at all. Meat-eating is said to 
develop brutality, but, as a matter of fact, it is the civilised 
and self-controlled classes who are the greatest eaters of meat. 
The English gentleman is the largest and most habitual eater 
of flesh, and is on the whole the best man extant; nor 
do we know that the Tartar, who practically eats only 
meat, is a bit worse than the Hindoo, who practically lives 
entirely upon grain. There is not the slightest moral difference 
perceptible among the poor who get meat and the poor who 
avoid it, nor will any honest and sensible man aver that he 
finds a distinct moral difference in himself—we exclude, of 
course, the question of alcohol, though it is strictly vegetarian 
food—because he has changed his diet. The hereditary 
Christians of India, who eat anything, are on the whole 
better than the Hindoos, whom the vegetarians are trying, in 
an unsuitable climate, to imitate or excel,—we say excel, for a 
Hindoo may eat anything offered in sacrifice. Hunger is a 
foe to morality; but the method of relieving hunger, pro- 
vided the food is honestly acquired, matters nothing to 
morality. The vegetarian races are as cruel, as lustful, and 

as wilful as the flesh-eating peoples, and incline, we should 
say, to be decidedly more vindictive. Certainly, we would 
rather offend a prosperous English artisan with two flesh- 
meals a day, than a Sicilian sawyer fed on macaroni and 
melons. There is nothing to be made of that argument, 
or of its relative, the brutality of killing animals for 
food. It is awfully brutal not to kill them. We wonder 
if the people who repeat this argument so glibly, and 
who are really more shocked by the ugly look of shambles 
than by any destruction of life, have ever reflected for a 
moment how animals die when they are not killed by human 
beings. They die either of bites or kicks from other animals, 
or of disease usually painful and protracted, or of starvation, 
the latter being, so to speak, the regular course of death 
arranged by Nature. The horse, in particular, dies in this 
way with his teeth fast locked together; while the bullock 
pines away to a ghastly skeleton. There is much to be done 
which ought to be done to make the death of the edible 
animals painless, and especially to avoid the agony of fright 
frequently inflicted on them; but the death itself is a 
mercy, and would be one even if they did not obtain 
such compensation in good food and good treatment, 
and the removal of the perpetual fear which torments all 
animals left in their natural condition. They are always 
watching for expected enemies. Of course, to those who deny 
to man the right to take life—as the Hindoo in theory does, 
though he makes a large exception for sacrifice, and does not 
deny the right of killing in war—this argument is worthless; 
but then they should, for the sake of logic, go a step further, 
—refuse to eat fish because it has life, eggs because they have 
potential life, and animalcules because life cannot be measured 
by size. Indeed, we are not sure that they should stop even 
there. In these days of hyper-sensitive faddists, we are almost 
afraid to suggest it lest some man with a conscience should 
be moved not to eat at all; but it is not yet proved beyond 
possibility of doubt that plants are devoid of life. A nastur- 
tium will creep along a trellis as if it liked the support, and 
suppose the liking is conscious, as conscious, say, as a hen’s 
fear of a chalk-line, or a parrot’s amusement when it has said 
something funny, what would an unhappy “ vegetarian ” on 
principle resolve to do? He would have to live upon sand, or 
depart, as a tiger would if it were suddenly afflicted with a 
moral sense, from a world so badly organised that nothing 
within it could exist without destroying life. 





HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 
NTIPATHY, and not fear, is, according to Dr. Johnson, 
the basis of that horror to which most persons are 
willing to admit themselves subject in touching, or even 
seeing, the “ noisesome beasts” which in various forms com- 
bine to form the intruding army which invades the houses of 
civilised man. One of his acquaintances to whom we are in- 


troduced in the pages of the “ Rambler” was free to confess 
that he could not see a rat, even when dead, without palpi- 
tating ; and another threw his reputation for courage at the 
feet of his mistress, unless she could condone the fact that 
“among all the animals upon which Nature has impressed 
deformity and horror, there was none that he durst not 
encounter rather than a beetle.” 





ie  — 
Those who share the feelings of repulsion so magnificent) 

expressed by the great master of Ciceronian English, yj 
not read without a qualm the accounts of the increase jp 
numbers and ferocity of those plagues, great and g 
from rats “as big as rabbits” to clothes-moths and cook. 
roaches, which the Continental weather of the past three 
months is thought to have engendered. Fleet Street itso 
has been invaded by armies of starving and thirsty rats, 
which are said to have left the dry sewers, and taken 
up their summer quarters within easy reach of the river, 
Dublin has suffered from a plague of rats unknown jp 
the memory of man; and in the interval which must elapse 
before the complete emancipation of Ireland from the upas. 
tree of English rule, the Lord Mayor has so far sacrificed 
patriotism to expediency as to employ a Saxon rat-catcher for 
their extirpation, and rewarded his success with a gratuity, in 
addition to his stipulated wages. It is high time that the 
services of this gentleman were secured by his suffering 
countrymen in London; for the last and most audacious rat. 
outrage yet chronicled is reported from a western suburb. A 
baby, left in a perambulator by the child in charge of it, was 
attacked by rats issuing from a sewer at Acton, and badly 
bitten before it could be rescued from these vicious and un. 
expected enemies. It is high time that we set our honse in 
order, otherwise our neighbours beyond the Channel may be 
tempted to see in the sufferings of our middle-class a requital 
for that last indignity offered to the captive Napoleon at &t. 
Helena, so touchingly described in the “ Mémorial,” when an 
“irruption de rats, énormes, hardis, et trés méchants” was 
suffered to deprive the Emperor and his devoted followers 
in exile of their déjeuner a la fourchette. 


“As for rat-catchers,” says St. John, “find me an honest 
one, and I will forfeit my reputation.” So far as the writer's 
experience goes, want of skill, rather than of honesty, is the 
chief failing of the profession ; though on the sole occasion in 
which he knew one of the craft to be employed to poison rats 
in a dwelling-house, a demand for the surrender of the key of 
the “ silver hutch ”—East Anglian for the plate-chest—in addi- 
tion to those of all other rooms and receptacles possessing a 
lock in which poison might be laid, excited some not unnatural 
misgivings. He poisoned all the rats, which died under the 
floors of every room on the ground-floor, and gave employ. 
ment for weeks to his friend the village joiner in ripping up 
and replacing planks; and an intermittent crop of dead mice, 
which by preference chose the hearthstones as a suitable cover- 
ing for their bodies, gave to the same rooms the aspect of a 
small pavior’s yard at intervals for some months after. On the 
other hand, the rats, when allowed to resume their old quarters, 
made an immoderate use of victory. Food, linen, paper, and 
carpets were devoured; and screams from the larder from 
time to time announced the success of the great practical 
joke, so long familiar to successful rats, of leaping swiftly 
from a pie-dish when it was wanted for the servants’ supper. 
Though the best that the house afforded was at their dis- 
posal, they were dainty and capricious in their appetites, 
taking infinite pains to secure what their fancy suggested 
might prove new and interesting, either as diet or furniture 
for their nests; and the writer, after lying awake for hours 
listening to the operations of the enemy on a steep flight of 
stairs and in a wardrobe in the passage above, discovered in 
the last a couple of hard dumplings, made for the dog’s break- 
fast, which had been carried up the stairs, and hoisted over a 
panel two feet high into this ancient piece of furniture. 
Deliverance came at last, not by human aid, but in the shape 
of the stable-cat, which thereby won for itself a seat on the 
hearthrug, and a local reputation which rivalled that of its 
reputed ancestor owned by Sir Richard Whittington. 





The sole virtue of rats in a house is that they drive out the 
mice. The long-tailed and short-tailed field-mice are chiefly 
gardeners’ pests, eating the mushrooms, store-peas, and bulbs, 
as well as the sown peas. They never touch any but good 
bulbs, and the knowing gardener feels a melancholy satisfac- 
tion when the mice pay marked attention to the stock he has 
selected. Those whose industry has led them to spend a 
vacation reading “in College,” realise the full burden of the 
house-mice when all those on the staircase “trek” to the 
solitary student’s room, and make merry on his stores. They, 
like the rats, have their own sense of humour. A landed pro- 
prietor of our acquaintance had invented a peculiar form of 
rent-audit for a set of ‘small holdings.” He chalked a rough 
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diagram of the “ plots” on a cupboard-shelf, duly labelled with 
the names of the tenants, and deposited on each the sums paid 
jn on Lady Day. The little piles of gold or silver were a visible 
witness to the punctual payment of his tenants; and among 
them was one new and crisp £5 note. The mice explored the 
cupboard also, and abstracted the note, leaving behind one or 
two small fragments which had been bitten off as samples. 

The odious “ black-beetle,” which is, properly speaking, not 
a beetle at all, is, like a number of other insect pests, not in- 
digenous to England, though it is now a “ resident alien.” The 
only use which we ever heard found for black-beetles, was to 
feed the first birds of paradise brought to England by ship 
from the Malay Archipelago. No four-footed creature that 
we know will eat them except the hedgehog, and cats, which 
are said to be poisoned by them. This is hardly strange, for 
everything which they touch is contaminated by their re- 
pulsive odour. Even hedgehogs are a failure, though tradition 
makes them thrive on cockroaches. An early ambition of 
the present writer’s was to live in a house stocked with black- 
beetles, in order to keep a hedgehog. At last this came 
about. The new house swarmed with the insects; and we had 
the luck to find a hedgehog in a cow-shed, and brought it 
home. It would not uncurl in the kitchen, so we put it ina 
dark cupboard, where there were enough of the creatures to 
“feed right a great hog,” as the cook, who was disappointed 
in the animal’s size, remarked disparagingly. But the hedge- 
hog never uncurled. We looked at him night and day, and 
found beetles running over him, and speculating when they 
would begin to eat him. At last we carried him to the lawn, 
where he did move, and walked into the tennis-net, and had to 
be cut out, to the great destruction of the meshes. Black-beetle 
killing is a limited but respectable calling in London; anda 
leading member of the craft sends his card round at intervals 
to owners of the larger mansions in London, to intimate 
that in his opinion the time has come when his services ought 
to be required in the houses which he has attended during 
many changes of ownership or occupation. One habit of the 
beetle, if the observers are correct, itself tends to their des- 
truction. The eggs are carried under the body of the female, 
and not dropped at hap-hazard. So that if the creatures are 
once exterminated, their quarters can only be repeopled by 
immigrants. On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
cockroach “gums” its eggs in cases to the walls. Which of 
the statements is true, the writer has not yet been able to dis- 
cover. It will be new to many readers that the mosquito is 
now firmly established in London. Itis to be found in certain 
large hotels which are the resort of visitors coming from the 
Continent, and the supply seems to be maintained by constant 
importations from abroad. Visitors who are familiar with 
the noise and bite of the mosquito assert that it is the true 
pest in its worst form, and there is no reason for doubting 
their experiences. A ludicrous mistake in identity on this 
point recently occurred at a large colliery in the North 
of England. The men in a distant part of the mine 
complained that the workings were full of “ mosquitos,” 
and refused to enter the gallery. As it takes something 
worse than a mosquito to frighten a collier, the manager 
went down to explore, and discovered, much to his amaze- 
ment, that the workings were full of huge hornet-like, 
yellow-banded flies, whose larve were hatching-out from 
the wooden props which supported the roof, in the warm 
atmosphere of the pit. The buzz and rustle of wings was 
indeed formidable, and the bite of the supposed “ mosquitos” 
would, by analogy, be something very terrible indeed. 


[ERRAtTUM.—In the article on “ Animal Patterns,” which ap- 
peared in the Spectator of June 3rd, the duck on whose breast 
the “spot-pattern ” appears is described as the “ harlequin- 
duck,” instead of the “ wood-duck,” of Illinois. The mistake 
is suggestive, for the harlequin-duck has almost the same 
striking arrangement of lines, colour, and other ornament 
which adorns the “ wood-duck,” but in the latter alone the 
pattern is added as a separate and distinguishing enrichment. | 





THE BRITISH FLAG. 
OW and again one may still meet with men who seem 
incapable of distinguishing symbols from the ideas for 
which they stand, and who express their loathing for the 
latter by heaping ridicule upon the former. Thus may a half- 
educated, free-thinking cobbler think that he is seriously 








attacking Christianity in mocking the outward signs of 
belief, or a poor, half-witted anarchist hope to help in pulling 
down a Monarchy by howling at the crown and sceptre. 
These, of course, are but instances of the extremity of folly 
and ignorance. But there is a foolishness which is more 
common, and which, if it displays less actual ignorance, is 
more hopelessly and incurably stupid ; and that is the foolish- 
ness of those who confound symbols and ideas wilfully because 
they hate all ideas that have to be expressed by symbols. 
There is, for example, the man who pretends to see nothing 
more in the Union Jack than a flag with, as the Irish policeman 
said, “a red look.” A little cross-examination of the gentle- 
man speedily reveals the cause of his blindness; he sees nothing 
in national glory, be sees nothing in anything at all that cannot 
be computed in pounds, shillings, and pence. In fact, upon 
the ideal side of his nature he is totally blind ; and it is well to 
bear that mental infirmity in mind, and not to attempt to argue 
with him. To such a man, to die for an idea, for the sake of 
one’s country, or for any other reason than impossibility of 
escape, is simply the act of a fool; the sight of the torn and 
blood-stained colours that stand for a regiment’s glory, stir 
in him no enthusiasm, though it may perhaps move him to 
indignation when he reflects upon the large waste of rate- 
payers’ money which it suggests. He is wont to say of him- 
self that he is a practical man, and no dreamer ; as a matter 
of fact, he is rather a dull man, whose naturally slow wits have 
never had a chance of development, whose ideas are limited 
by his own narrow experience of life, and whose experience 
of life has been kept within strictly parochial bounds. Asa 
townsman, or a vestryman in some small community, he is not 
without his merits. As a citizen of a great Empire, he is a 
failure, chiefly because he lacks the necessary knowledge that 
goes to the formation of wider ideas, or the imagination which 
is sufficient to take the place of that knowledge. Happily, he 
represents a class which is certainly more rare to-day than it 
used to be, notwithstanding the concentrated selfishness of the 
modern doctrines of Socialism. But it is presumably for the 
delectation of this man and his like that the Daily Chronicle’s 
remarks the other day, upon the subject of the Union Jack, 
must have been written. 


The constant references that have been made of late to that 
sign and symbol of Great Britain’s unity, and the songs that 
have been poured out by Messrs. Kipling, Alfred Austin, and 
Walter Pollock, have at last, it seems, goaded our con- 
temporary into a state of frenzy, until the very mention of the 
Union Jack excites it as a red rag does a bull. What is the 
meaning of it all? it asks. Is it not too absurd, “all this 
hysterical versifying, waving of flags, and tawdry boasting of 
the divine glories of the Empire?” Really, it thinks, for a 
sober-minded people, we do “gratuitously contrive to make 
ourselves ridiculous.” Seen from the Daily Chronicle’s point 
of view, there is not a shadow of doubt about it,—we are 
sometimes supremely absurd and ridiculous. From another 
point of view, we are not indisposed to glory in our 
absurdity. There are two occasions on which the average 
Englishman is wont to feel an altogether absurd and 
ridiculous emotion. One is when, separated from his fellow- 
countrymen for many long and weary months, he suddenly 
comes across his country’s flag, flying, let us say, in some 
foreign and far-distant harbour. Another, when he makes one 
of a crowd that rise to their feet and uncover while their 
National Anthem is played. The unsentimental Englishman, 
especially if he has knocked about the world at all, not un- 
frequently feels on these occasions that rising lump in the 
throat which betokens a strong and sudden emotion; and yet 
this same man will contemplate with perfect equanimity rows 
of banners borne by “ Demonstrations,” or even listen to a 
speech by a County Councillor without feeling in the least 
degree moved. This weakness is no doubt inexplicable to the 
stay-at-home person of the unimaginative order. To the 
latter, a Union. Jack is a piece of bunting commonly used 
for decorative purposes, and the National Anthem is the most 
hackneyed, and therefore the most tiresome, of tunes. It is 
hardly his fault, for imagination is not given to every one ; and 
it requires some imagination to grasp the idea of the British 
Empire. To such men as these, men of narrow ideas and 
little aims, and to their contempt for everything that is outside 
their ken, our contemporary makes its appeal on behalf of the 
Disruption Bill. Everybody knows, it says, that “certain 
constitutional readjustments must be made, and every one but 
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a handful of ignorant roughs and fanatics in Belfast, is quite 
cool about it.” It is not difficult to gauge from these sentences 
the intelligence of those readers whom it particularly wishes 
to convince; for the description of the Home-rule Bill as a 
“constitutional readjustment ” is no more intended to be comic 
than is the ludicrous estimate of the opposition to it. And 
what is this flag, to which the ignorant roughs appeal, and 
why should Englishmen respect it? ‘There are two sides to 
the history of the British}Flag. Their knowledge of history 
is so limited that they imagine that the Union Jack has never 
been disgraced.” The Daily Chronicle knows better, though 
its knowledge of history seems to be curiously limited upon 
the other side. What is England’s greatness? what are the 
glories of the Empire P-what is the use and meaning of it all 
to the anti-English party? The flag has been disgraced; the 
soldier who sacrifices his life for it must therefore be a fool. 
The Empire has not been created without bloodshed; the states- 
man who seeks to preserve it intact must bea knave. A dis- 
contented faction wish to pull it to pieces; let them do so in 
peace and quietness,—those who would restrain them must be 
ignorant roughs and fanatics. And this is the sum and sub- 
stance of the anti-English Englishman’s doctrine,—a doctrine 
that is partly dictated by a selfish fear lest his security in his 
present private possessions should be threatened, lest his own 
property should be endangered in the defence of what is public 
property, and partly caused by his inability to appreciate what 
the value of that public property is. He takes no pride in the 
Empire which his fathers and forefathers have built up. He 
openly scoffs at its “divine glories,” and secretly dreads its 
responsibilities. How can such a man be expected to revere 
the symbol of an idea that he cannot grasp? He is not an 
African slave seeking freedom under the British Flag. 
His business does not take him to distant lands, and he 
has no need to ask its protection. He has not imagination 
enough to find any pleasure in his birthright; and the proud 
boast, “ Civis Romanus sum,” is in his ears simply a piece of 
unintelligible braggadocio. He believes in nothing from 
which he cannot derive an immediate and tangible benefit, 
and he hates all ideas by which his comfort may be endangered. 
Happily, he only represents but a very small minority of his 
fellow-countrymen. 


The majority thinks otherwise, and with good reason. It 
knows the value of what it wishes to maintain, and recognises 
the use of a symbol in ‘that maintenance. Let it be granted 
that the rough crusaders transgressed the law of the Cross a 
hundred times in their self-imposed task; that does not 
detract from its value as a symbol, or prove that their faith 
could have filled their ranks without the help of that outward 
sign. If the sentiment of nationality is a laudable one, then is 
the reverence paid to the national flag also laudable. Even the 
most modern nations recognise that simple fact. If any man 
attempt to insult or haul down the “Stars and Stripes,” 
let any American who is witness of it fire upon the insulter 
of his country. That is the rough-and-ready law in the States, 
and it holds good in all the American Republics, which are, 
as arule, intensely jealous of the honour of their national 
emblems. There are people,it is true, who protest that the 
national sentiment is a mischievous one, and that it is our 
duty to renounce and forget it, striving to replace it with that 
of the “ Universal Brotherhood.” A very praiseworthy belief, 
no doubt, were there any remote prospect of its realisation ; 
but as on this side of the grave there is absolutely none, it is 
best for us to continue to look upon patriotism as a virtue, 
and to cherish the national idea. And in this matter 
our contemporary is curiously inconsistent. The British 
nationality is a well-established fact, with a glorious history 
behind it in the past, and a no less glorious future, let us hope, 
before it; and yet it is one which our contemporary treats 
with impolite derision. On the other hand, it is anxious 
to discover all kinds of reasons for the aspirations of its 
Irish friends towards a separate nationality which never 
had an existence in the past, and whose future, were it possible, 
would be frankly ridiculous. Apart from the great national 
sentiment—the sentiment that stirred the country that fought 
at Waterloo, that saved India from herself, and that still 
moves even the most distant of our Colonies to claim a share 
in our rejoicings and in our dangers—there is, of course, the 
separate and lesser sentiment of the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
peoples. No one desires that they should be utterly forgotten 
because they are merged in the greater nationality, just as 








their emblems are merged in the Union Jack; but their pre. 
servation does not depend upon the destruction of that greater. 
nationality. Irishmen are apt to forget their share in the flag 
when they speak of the Union Jack as a “ party emblem,” 
and the Daily Chronicle does them no great service in ridi- 
culing its display. 





THE GROWTH OF SALMON. 
EEKING the salt water, the spent salmon of the Dee were 
stopped at Chester. The drought had made the river so 
low that the weir there blocked the way. Accordingly, the 
Conservators lifted the fish over in nets; and the sea now 
holds a good many salmon with tickets on their tails. Asa 
fish of the salmon kind always goes back to the place of its 
birth, it is hoped that, by-and-bye, some of the ticketed 
salmon will be caught again; and it is assumed that in that 
event we shall have trustworthy information as to the length 
of the period during which the salmon lives in the sea, and 
as to the rate at which it grows. The results, if there. 
be any, will be interesting; but they will not be conclu. 
sive. There is reason for believing that the fish recover 
very rapidly when they have reached the sea, and that 
in some cases they go back into the river whenever a 
flood comes down, even if that is within a month after 
they had left it. On the other hand, there is reason for 
believing, also, that there are exceptions to the rule. There 
are always ‘clean fish” in Loch Tay, for example; which 
proves that salmon are not uniform in their habits, and, 
as Mr. James Hannay would have phrased it, “lends colour” 
to the local belief that that water has two tribes of fish, each. 
of which spawns not once a year, but once in two years. As 
regards the part of it with which we are now dealing, then, 
the experiment on the Dee cannot lead to a general con- 
clusion. It may enable the Conservators to find out how long. 
a few of the Dee salmon take to recover “condition.” It will 
give us no more than a suggestion as to the habits of salmon. 
generally. Indeed, the experiment will be incomplete, even as 
regards the Dee itself. It is not likely that the Conservators, 
or they and the netters and the anglers together, will catch 
all the ticketed fish. What are we to say if half of them are 
not seen again this year? Shall we not be entitled to conclude- 

that the absentees are spending the year at sea ? 

We shall; but if we are wise, we shall not come to any con- 
clusion at all. The absence of half the ticketed salmon will 
support a suspicion on the strength of which we purpose show 
ing that as regards the other and more important half of it, 
the experiment on the Dee must be a complete failure. Let 
us suppose that a month hence a salmon, which the other day 
weighed 12 1b., is found to have become a 20-pounder. Will 
that warrant us in adopting or in forming any opinion as to 
the rate at which salmon grow? It willnot. The fish which 
weighs 201b. in July, 1893, may, for all we know, have 
weighed 20 lb. in July, 1892. Perhaps it may have weighed 
even more in 1892; for it may be a fish which had reached 
its utmost maturity, and, like most other creatures, salmon 
fall off in weight when they have passed their prime. 
The fish which has gained 8 lb. in a month may be smaller 
than the average fish of the river; but that will not be a safe 
reason for assuming that it is adolescent and a fair test. In 
certain waters, such as the Hampshire chalk-streams, a trout 
which is old and declining bears certain signs of its age; it 
is black, lanky, and often blind of an eye, the eye towards the 
bank near which it is reposing; but no man can have more 
than a guess at a salmon’s age. Its years are always more 
dubious than those of the celebrated ladies of whom popular 
sixpenny magazines give portraits, representing them at 
seven, seventeen, twenty-five, and “the present day.” Thus, 
all that will be proved by the fact that a Dee salmon has. 
grown 8 lb. heavier in a month, is that that is probably the 
rate at which a spent fish recovers. We shall not have gained 
any knowledge as to the rate at which, from year to year, a 
salmon grows. We shall know nothing more about him than 
his appearance and stature at “the present day,” a date 
which, in so far as his appearance and stature are concerned, 
has no scientific relation to any other date whatever. 

There are other reasons for expecting that the experiment 
will be inconclusive. We have not been told what the tickets 
on the tails are made of. If they are of cloth, or of parch- 
ment, they will rot in the sea, and be heard of no more. If 
they are of metal, they will either kill the fish as their tails 
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endeavour to expand, or prevent them from growing as they 
might grow if there were nothing to impede their growth. 
The Conservators, of course, may have realised all that, and 
made a precautionary compromise. Perhaps the tickets 
“bearing date this week” are of metal, which will endure, 
attached by india-rubber bands, which will yield. What then? 
Let a Conservator put an elastic band round his wrist, or, 
still better, round his waist, on retiring for the night; and 
he will be able to make answer in the morning, perhaps 
long before cock-crow. He will be very sore indeed; for, 
even as the constant dropping of water wears a stone, an 
elastic band, gentle as it is for a minute or two, makes a 
strenuous impression if you give it time. If it did not kill 
the Conservator in a month, it would certainly make him 
pine; and what reason have we for assuming that the sensi- 
bility of a salmon is less than that of a Conservator? Saving 
that when you knock him on the head, a fish quivers as terribly 
as aman in his extreme agony, we know nothing about the 
sensibility of fish. What we do know is that a salmon is mar- 
yellously adapted to the conditions amid which it lives. It 
can cleave through tons of water falling perpendicularly ; yet 
its fins and its tail, which seem to hold the propelling power, 
are not less fragile than the wings of a bat. It can be killed 
without injury to its contour, and a plaster cast of it can be 
made; yet no mechanician can devise an instrument which 
will lie in the water, and move, as it does, and no theory of 
dynamics has explained either its postures in the water or its 
motion. Softer and more pliable than any woman, it has the 
strength of a mole, which, proportionately, is greater than 
that of an elephant; simple in its organisation as it seems, its 
movements are as inimitable by any human contrivance as the 
flight of a bird has proved to be. Is it not obvious, then, that 
the movements and the very life of a salmon depend upon its 
delicate adjustment to natural conditions, and that the tickets 
on the tails of the Dee fish are sure to destroy, or to falsify, 
the very phenomena which they are designed to connote 
scientifically ? If, not being lost, they do not kill the fish, 
they will certainly add to the conditions of their life a con- 
dition artificial in the extreme, and incompatible with their 
natural growth. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’| 
S1r,— Your article on “ The British East Africa Company,” 
in the Spectator of June 3rd, states that the Report just 
issued to the shareholders of the Company, taken in con- 
junction with my remarks at the annual meeting, held on 
May 29th, must be interpreted as “in effect a complete con- 
fession of failure on the part of the Company to do any of 
the things expected of it.” 

I would reply that the British East Africa Company has 
not failed to do its work, but that, on the contrary, its task, 
which was broadly and generously conceived at the outset, 
has been efficiently carried out as far as has been possible up 
to date, and there is not now—and, indeed, never has been— 
any proposition to “ fling up the sponge.” It is not correct to 
say, as is said in the article under notice, that the action of 
the Company has “pushed us on to Uganda, without having 
made up our minds whether we wanted it or not.” It was the 
attitude of the Government and the pressure of public opinion 
which pushed the Company into U ganda; and I say further that 
the question, “ Do we want Uganda?” was practically settled 
long before the names either of Portal or the British 
East Africa Company were ever heard of in Zanzibar. 
if it were not so, what, I would ask, was the meaning of 
ther Majesty’s then representative at Zanzibar, Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith, being so eager and anxious to establish English 
influence in Mwanga’s dominions, while the initial operations 
-of the Company were still confined to the coast zone? What 
was the object of the delimitation of spheres of influence, 
and the Anglo-German Agreement of July, 18902 Had 
England hesitated to occupy Uganda, others would certainly 
have done se; and I venture to think that now, as then, the 
occupation of the lake districts and head-waters of the Nile 
by a foreign Power would be intolerable to the British public. 

We may therefore brush away the cobwebs which have been 
80 ingeniously woven, and boldly face the situation. What- 
ever be the future of the Company, Uganda and the British 














sphere of influence must be permanently occupied by Great 
Britain. The directors themselves have never formed the wish 
to sell any of the rights they have acquired to any foreign 
States, however anxious these may be to purchase. The 
directors have waited patiently for two years in the hope that 
a definite decision might be taken on the subject by her 
Majesty’s Government, and what they now say is that if 
Uganda is to become a political derelict, it is better that the 
Company should be left free to make its own terms, and that 
the country should pass under the influence of some strong 
civilising Power, rather than that in deserting and turning 
our backs on the native tribes who have trusted us, we should 
abandon them to the cruel fate to which they would be sub- 
jected by the slave-hunters and Arabs. 

If, on the other hand, the retention of Uganda be decided 
upon by her Majesty’s Government, what can be the justifica- 
tion for refusing the Company fair compensation for the 
money and labour expended in acquiring the territory, as it 
was actually compelled to do by the pressure of official and 
public opinion ? 

A careful reader of the Company’s Report will learn that 
the British East Africa Company is still ready to carry on 
its enterprise with every hope of success. The directors are, 
as they always have been, desirous of framing their future 
policy in the manner her Majesty’s Government may deem 
best in the public interests; but what they justly demand is 
that, if effective administration be required of the Company, 
its charter should be made a practical reality, and that it 
should not continue to be, as it has been in the past, a mere 
name; that the Government should at once grant to the Com- 
pany the power of taxation, wherewith the requisite adminis- 
trative charges can be met, which powers have hitherto been 
withheld; and that the Government should by some means 
protect the Company from the threatened ruinous result con- 
sequent on its ports being put under the Free-trade zone, not 
only in respect of an apprehended loss of revenue, but from 
the already realised issue of the rendering of the Customs 
revenue valueless as a security for raising the required addi- 
tional capital. 

Should, on the other hand, her Majesty’s Government deem 
it expedient that the Company should terminate its existence, 
the directors contend that its assets should be taken over at 
cost, and that the Customs revenue created by the Company, 
and which has now been taken away from them in great part, 
should be capitalised. If this were done, the shareholders 
would receive back the full capital invested, and the country 
would receive a more than adequate return, with large future 
and profitable possibilities. 

This demand could hardly be considered as extravagant or 
unreasonable, if the undoubted fact be recognised that it 
would entail absolutely no sacrifice whatever on the British 
Exchequer, and would inflict no personal loss upon the 
present Sultan, or injustice upon the Sultanate——I am, Sir, 
&e., GEORGE 8. MACKENZIE. 

52 Queen’s Gate Gardens, South Kensington, S.W., June Sth. 





SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY AND THE IRISH CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Let me at once express regret for even laying myself 
open to the suspicion of being wanting in courtesy to Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy, for whom I have always entertained feelings of 
genuine respect. If my zeal for the truth of facts led me to 
express myself too strongly in the manner, I have nothing to 
withdraw from the matter of my letter. It is a very 
erroneous, but not an uncommon, belief, that a large pro- 
portion of Englishmen are to this day employed in the Irish 
Civil or Public Service. When, therefore, I found Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy appearing to endorse this error in the Spectator 
of May 20th, I thought, in the interest of the truth on an 
important point, to dispute his accuracy. This is the passage 
in question :—‘ The Civil Service—The permanent staff 
must be in accord with the Cabinet and with national opinion. 
Nearly two hundred years ago, Swift pronounced it to be an 
intolerable grievance that Englishmen should be employed 
almost exclusively in the public service of Ireland, and the 
intolerable grievance has not ceased to this day.” 

Is it quite fair of Sir Charles to appear to think that he has 
at all substantiated his case by replying that “he can remem- 
ber a time when the Lord-Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, the 
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Commander of the Forces, the Inspector-General of Con- 
stabulary, and the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police were Englishmen or Scotsmen”? The question between 
us is not what Sir Charles can remember about certain chief 
agents of Government, but what are the facts about Swift’s 
intolerable grievance not having ceased to this day, as to the 
bulk of the staff of the Irish Administration. The Lord- 
Lieutenant (who within a few years has twice been Irish) and 
Chief Secretary do not even belong to the “ permanent staff” 
alluded to in the above quotation by Sir C. Gavan Duffy, so it 
was not open to him to name them in his reply as persons 
referred to. I cannot but think still that Sir Charles—in- 
advertently of course—lent his name to sanction a conspicuous 
error of fact.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. W.H. Hatt. 





MORE ANECDOTES ABOUT LOWE. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—Your friendly review of Mr. Martin’s “ Life of Lord 
Sherbrooke” tempts me to add one or two anecdotes to those 
included in my “ Reminiscences,” published in that work. 
One of our Judges has lately told me that, when taking a 
walk with Lowe at Oxford, he called his attention to a place 
where the banks of the Cherwell had been supported by 
masonry. Lowe at once exclaimed,— 
* Quanto prestantius esset 

Numen aque viridi si gramine cluderet undas 

Herba.” 

Lowe said that, when he was Minister of Education, a parent 
would sometimes consult him about sending his son to a Pub- 
lic School. His invariable answer was: “My advice would be 
not to send him to a Public School. But, if you feel bound 
to send him to your own Public School, take him away as 
soon as possible.” I think it was Talleyrand who said of the 
English Public Schools: “ Elles sont les meilleures du monde, 
mais elles sont détestables! ” 

It will be remembered that Lowe took an active part 
against the creation of Life-Peers. He made a speech at 
the time, in which he said that he wondered what sort of man 
that would be who would consent, as a Life-Peer, to take his 
seat beside the descendants of the Plantagenets. This rheto- 
rical flourish might obviously have been applied to the Bishops. 
And I find it hard to think that he can have meant his expres- 
sion to be taken more seriously than when he once said in 
conversation that the Life-Peers would be named “ Lifers,” 
and that this was the name given in Australia to prisoners 
transported for life! Mrs. Lowe surprised a kinsman of mine 
by complaining of the difficulty of getting a housemaid; but 
she presently added, “ She must be able to read aloud to Mr. 
Lowe.” At the close of his life, Lord Sherbrooke declared 
in conversation that everything convinced him that he was 
right in his opposition to Lord Russell’s and Disraeli’s Reform 
Bills. 

I have sought to explain the fact (“ Life,” p. 534) that 
Lowe’s success “differed in kind from the success of a 
trained craftsman.” It must have been a sense of his 
political incompleteness which prompted one of his political 
opponents—I think Mr. Cobden—to describe him as the most 
conspicuous failure in the House of Commons. Few politicians, 
let us hope, would now deny that such a verdict was utterly 
unjust to Lowe; or that a truer, as well as a more generous, 
estimate of that ineffectual man of genius was formed by a 
great living statesman, who once said of him to a friend :— 
“Tf he had been as strong all round as he was in some direc- 
tions, he would have been the first man of our time.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, June sth. 





LANCIANT’S NEW BOOK ON ROME. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I do not think that, as a rule, the reviewers in the 
Spectator have “ Vandal Popes” on the brain; but surely the 
remarks on the above-named work, in the Spectator of 
May 27th, might supply matter for those who have. How 
could Anastasius IV. (A.D. 1153) have “turned the body of 
St. Helena out of the sarcophagus to make room for himself,” 
—when that body was translated to the Abbey of Hautvilliers, 
near Rheims, in 849? We have the authority of Mabillon 
and the Bollandists for this. The body was doubtless retrans- 
Jated to Rome, and is now under the High Altar of the Church 
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of Ara Celi, in a “rich shrine of porphyry ;” but who put it 
there? With regard to Calixtus III., who rifled the tombs of 
Constantine or his family, and the daughter of Stilicho, for 
the valuables within them, we learn that he did so in 
order to raise money for the prosecution of the war with 
the Turks. He did not only rifle tombs for this purpose, but 
sold his own plate and jewels, and even the salt-cellars off hig 
table, for the purpose. That purpose saved Europe. The 
victory at Belgrade was owing to his indefatigable energy,— 
for no one else helped him, and Hunjadi would have been lef 
without money or food for his troops. 

Was that man a “common burglar”? Surely he was a very 
uncommon one! “ Antiquarians” may or may not be pro. 
foundly indifferent as to the Christian or Mahommedan victory, 
and may “gnash their teeth” over the horror of Stilicho’s 
dead daughter losing her golden combs and embroidery ; bus 
why go back five hundred years for the gnashing of teeth? 
Is it nothing to them that the Elgin Marbles have been torn 
from the Pantheon, and suffered to be hidden away in a 
gloomy London corridor, that a few people who neither know 
nor care where Athens is may occasionally look at them? 
Surely here is room for such gnashing of teeth, that when 
they think of Stilicho’s daughter, there would be no teeth to 
gnash.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. G. 

[The statement about Anastasius IV. was made on the 
authority of S. Lanciani, who is by no means anti-Papal. 
The removal, whether “translation” or “theft,” of the 
remains of St. Helena seems to rest on no good evidence. As 
to Callixtus IIL., he could not have sent the gold and silver to 
Hunjadi. They were not discovered till 1458, and Hunjadi 
died in 1456.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BEETHOVEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I am glad to find so distinguished a musical critic as 
Sir George Grove strongly supporting the view that Beethoven, 
like Shakespeare, was a master of many moods; but surely 
Mr. Watson’s fine sonnet refers to but one of Beethoven’s 
moods,—an utterance that at the time strikes the poet as the 
lament of a lost angel. There is no definite statement in the 
sonnet that Beethoven’s habitual attitude is a sorrowful one. 
It may interest your readers, however, to see another sonnet 
on Beethoven by Dr. John Todhunter, written some thirty 
years ago, which, whilst anticipating Mr. Watson’s impression. 
of Beethoven’s note of divine dissatisfaction, also records, and, 
to my mind, most beautifully records, other characteristics of 
the maestro at the same time that it does not take the broadly 
human view of his genius put forward by Sir George Grove. 
I may add, for the information of lovers of poems on musical 
subjects, that Dr. Todhunter’s “ Laurella, and other Poems” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), contains felicitous sonnets 
upon Mendelssohn and Rossini, a very remarkable poem en- 
titled “ The Lost Violin Theme,” “ In a Gondola ” (suggested 
by Mendelssohn’s Andante in G Minor, Book i., Lied 6, of the 
“ Lieder ohne Worte”), in my opinion one of the most ex- 
quisite symphonies in verse ever published, and a charming, 
ballad, “‘ Caicilchen at the Piano ”:— 
“Music as of the winds when they awake, 
Wailing in the mid-forest ; music that raves 
Like moonless tides about forlorn sea~caves 
On desolate shores, where swell weird songs and break 
In peals of demon laughter ; chords athirst 
With restless anguish of divine desires— 
The voice of a vexed soul ere it aspires 
With a great cry for light; anon a burst 
Of passionate joy—fierce joy of conscious might,. 
Down-sinking in voluptuous luxury ; 
Rich harmonies full-pulsed with deep delight,, 
And melodies dying deliciously 
As odorous sighs breathed through the quiet night 
By violets. Thus Beethoven speaks for me. 
Joun ToDHUNTER.” 
I underline the lines in Mr. Todhunter’s sonnet where he has: 
anticipated Mr. Watson’s impression of Beethoven’s spirit of 
restless sorrow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—You have allowed me at other times to plead in your 
columns the cause of this Society. The work of becoming 
friends to the young women who leave our Metropolitan 
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District schools for service is one which the Londoners 
have on the whole cordially taken up; but we are in need of 
visitors. The necessity of the work is shown by the fact that 
it is provided by the Local Government Board that the girls 
shall be visited. With no wish to depreciate the value of the 
work of relieving-officers or other officials, it is evident that 
the visit of a lady is likely to be at least as useful, and that 
the leisure they have enables them to establish a friendship 

*petween themselves and their clients impossible in official 
visitation. 

Results impress people most, though for myself I am very 
cautious in trusting results. But I do not see how one can 
get over such figures as these. Mrs. Nassau Senior, after a 
careful inquiry, classed the cases into which she examined as 
showing 47 per cent. good and fair, 53 per cent. unsatisfactory 
and bad. 

Our returns for last year, excluding 21'4 per cent. (5°5 in 
homes and 3'8 lost sight of, the others with relations, married, 
emigrated, or dead), enable us to class the remaining 79°6 per 
cent. still under our care as,—71'4 per cent. good and fair 
(51'3 and 20:1), 7-2 per cent. unsatisfactory and bad (7:2 and 
1:0). In one class there can be no doubt. Mrs. Nassau Senior 
classed as bad (i.e., those who have lost character) 15 per cent. 
Our returns show that this has been reduced to 1:0 per cent. I 
do not wish to claim for the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants the whole of the credit. Schools 
have improved very much since those days, and, despite the 
pessimists, we may believe that society has not gone back. At 
any rate, it is a satisfaction to know that the cases which are 
most terrible have been reduced by 14 per cent. All success 
is, however, only a retaining-fee for future exertion (I use 
words addressed to me on my ordination by Prince Lee, Bishop 
of Manchester). The society which has such testimony to 
the value of the work must not lose ground. More visitors 
are urgently needed to keep up and increase the standard of 
the work done. The work is not laborious or disagreeable. 
The number of visits refused is only 2:2 per cent. In fact, mis- 
tresses, without whose sanction a girl is never visited, as they 
come to know our work, welcome the visitors, for in the class of 
service in which our girls graduate, a visit from a kindly lady 
is sometimes as much an event to the mistress as to the girl. 
To take four to six girls under charge would not make a 
large demand on any one’s time. They are not sick people 
requiring constant visitation. Such visitation is required as 
will make the half-yearly report a reality; and if the girls are 
allowed from time to time to call on their visitors, a good deal 
may be learnt as to their circumstances, without much exertion 
or sacrifice of time. Besides visitors, we are anxious in two 
districts—Ealing and Tottenham—to supply the places of 
ladies who have been obliged by removal and sickness to 
give up the post of secretary to the branches in these 
localities. It has been found before that the mention of 
our needs in a paper has brought us volunteers. Your 
columns are a guarantee that the work on which you have 
often commented is one worthy of support. To me it seems 
that any body of people who are trying to make service more 
honourable, to influence both mistresses and servants in a way 
which will set before them their responsibilities to each other, 
is deserving of more than ordinary support. It is doing 
something to make the foundations of society more stable, 
and to forward the Kingdom of Him whose motto was, “I am 
among you as he that serveth.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Greenwich, June 7th. Brooke LAMBERT. 





THE TITMOUSE. 
{To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaT.R.’’] 
Sir,—The old English name appears in Spenser’s lines 
(quoted by Dr. Johnson) :— 
“The nightingale is sovereign of song, 
Before him sits the titmouse silent by.” 
The prefix “tom” certainly is inappropriate to the hen-tit. 
Here in Oxfordshire, the male bird of any kind is called the 
“tom-bird ;” hence, perhaps, the origin of the name “tomtit.” 
May I add one more illustration of the habits of these clever 
little birds? We have known them build over the barrel of 
a pump in our field. The nest was so placed that when the 
pump was used, there was necessarily a rising and falling 
motion; but neither the nest nor its living contents suffered, 
for this fragile nursery was so constructed as not to be washed 
away through the spout of the pump. 








Your correspondent’s anecdote of the hen and kittens is 
exceedingly interesting, and more remarkable than the fact, 
witnessed at a village near this town, of a cock taking charge 
of his deceased wife’s chickens, and rearing them with motherly 
tenderness and care.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Witney Rectory, Oxon. W. Foxuey Norris. 





RELIGIOUS TEACHING UNDER SCHOOL BOARDS. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—You will, perhaps, permit me to make a brief reply to 
the two salient points in Lord Norton’s letter, with the 
catholic and devout spirit of which I deeply sympathise. 
Why cannot “a common grounding of elemental truth,” 
Lord Norton asks, be given in Board-schools? (1.) Because 
Board-schools belong to the community at large, and very 
many Christians (notably the powerful party now striving to 
enforce the teaching of definite dogmas in the London schools) 
do not regard such “ grounding” as sufficient, apart from the 
introdaction of controverted theological opinions. (2.) Because 
the children will be more religiously influenced if the instruc- 
tion be given apart from the ordinary curriculum, by religious 
men with a special love for the work. (3.) Because a Board- 
teacher must either omit or include controverted dogmas ;— 
if he omits them, he wrongs those who deem them essential, 
and will in many cases be false to his own convictions; if he 
includes them, he wrongs those who do not believe them, and 
in many cases himself also; while in either alternative, if he 
has to teach religion, a test of his fitness must be applied, and 
with the application of such a test his spiritual independence 
must vanish. 

Lord Norton’s anxiety that all children should receive 
religious instruction is mine; but he fears that if it be not 
given by Board-teachers not “a third of our town children” 
would “ever learn the name of Christ.” On the contrary, I 
submit (1), that greater attention would be paid to Sunday- 
schools and church work generally among the young, when 
Sunday-schools and churches have the full responsibility 
thrown upon them; (2), that time and money now lavished 
by the clergy and their friends upon schools in which the 
largest part of the work must be secular, would be liberated 
for religious uses; (3), that Sunday-school teachers, mis- 
sionaries, and others, by visiting the homes of those who dwell 
in heathenism, could win them to religion far more effectively 
than can the secular staff of a day-school, who have no time 
for such work. It isa remarkable fact that the adoption of 
the system I advocate in Birmingham has been accompanied by 
a vigorous extension of Sunday-school activities, while juvenile 
crime has steadily diminished.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry W. CROSsSsKEY. 

117 Gough Road, Birmingham, June 7th. 

[This discussion must now end.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


WORLEBURY. 


From the rock-crown of a long woodland hill, 
We watched the grandeur of the sunset blaze 
Along the deep horizon measureless, 

Where channel surges meet the Atlantic tide ; 
And all the hollow of the boundless air, 

And all the ranges of engirdling heights, 

And restless face of the broad-sweeping flood 
Were clothed with flame as with a garment vast— 
A lucid veil of splendour and of joy: 

It made the rolling Mendips laugh in light, 

It turned brown waters into billowy gold, 

It kissed with kindling lips the coast of Wales, 
It lit the Brecon Beacon from afar, 

And touched with lustre opaline the peak 

Of giant Dunkery as sheer he soared 

To reach the floating pearl of phantom cloud 
That sends “ the eternal softness of the west.” 


Low down the western verge of that long hill, 
Hard by the beach, hidden ’mid ancient elms, 
Stands the gray church of that green country-side, 
And there we lingered as we sauntered back, 
Heard the sweet litanies of even-song 

Blent with the rippling psalm of the bright wave, 
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And so the golden and majestic hour 

Brought with its fading beam the solemn thought 
Of a dim personality divine 

That thro’ the witching voices of the world, 
And all the winsome images of light, 

‘The freshness of the lonely moorland’s calm, 
The nightly watch of unforgetful stars, 

The flowing of the amber founts of dawn, 

The haunting of the murmur of the sea, 

Into the raised imagination breathes 

Grave exaltation, and immortal fire, 

Infinite comfort, peace unspeakable, 

The dream of hope which quivers like new Day 
Above the clouded and mysterious ridge 

That ends the vision of the vale of life. 


JOSEPH TRUMAN. 


BOOKS. 


acannon 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 


To those who feel any interest in the great story of the 

Catholic Church,—and the man must be singularly destitute 

of the sympathies to which even Terence confessed in saying, 

“Homo sum et nihil humani a me alienum puto,” who has 

none,—this book, in its clear and terse and often very in- 

teresting analysis of the different lines of thought in 

different Catholic countries which brought the Church to the 

declaration of Papal infallibility in 1870, and kept it back 

from claiming the kind and extent of infallibility which Mr. 

Ward had claimed for the Papacy in the course of the vehe- 

ment controversy which preceded the Vatican Council, will 

be profoundly interesting. To any one who believes that 

Revelation necessarily implies some final human authority on 

the question what is and what is not contained in Revelation, 

Mr. Ward’s view of the proper value and use of that authority 
would seem, on the first blush of the case at all events, much 

the most straightforward and natural. If there be an in- 

fallible earthly authority on the most important of all human 
concerns, it is not very easy to conceive that the persons 
in whom that authority is lodged can be regarded as without 
weighty claims on the attention of Catholics, even when 
they do not pretend to be exercising the right of infal- 
lible judgment. There was, however, a whole school of 
Catholics, both German and English, who maintained that 
while the final infallibility of the Church was unquestion- 
able, the preliminary utterances which proceeded from the 
chief counsellors of the Vatican, were entirely without 
importance or even interest for Roman Catholic theologians. 
As Mr. Ward put the case, with his usual epigrammatic force, 
in his polemic against the chief writers of the minimising 
school which was then represented in England by the Home 
and Foreign Review :— “Such men regard the Church’s rulers 
much as they might regard Balaam’s ass; they are made the 
organs of a divine utterance...... at certain very wide 
intervals, but are otherwise below the ordinary level of 
humanity in their apprehension of God’s works and ways.” 
In other words, we suppose, when the rulers of the Church 
do not speak under the immediate direction of divine Provi- 
dence, the minimising Catholics see no more reason for study- 
* ing what those rulers do say, with attention and reverence, than 
Balaam would have seen for listening earnestly and humbly 
to his ass’s ordinary bray. To believers in infallibility, that 
should certainly be a far more incredible view than any which 
Mr. Ward put forth on the opposite side of the question. 
There is nothing intrinsically unreasonable in the belief of 
the Infallibilist that you ought to be able to infer something 
from the preliminary utterances of an oracle of divine truth, 
as to what the drift of the subsequent and infallible utterance 
is likely to be. To speak of the Church as the pillar and 
ground of the truth, and yet to regard all the unstudied utter- 
ances of those who are commissioned to declare that truth, as 
mere irrelevant babble, is a paradox far more startling than 
any of Mr. Ward’s. It is hard to imagine a greater violation 
of all analogy than to contend that the same tree whose rare 
occasional fruits are absolutely divine certainties, produces 














under more ordinary conditions nothing but a host of insig. 
nificant, frivolous, and misleading irrelevancies. Surely Ward’s 
assumption that even the most casually considered utterances 
of the power which is, at its best, guaranteed, in his View, 
against all error, if such a power there be, are worthy of the 
most reverent study, is far more natural than this complete 
indifference to the ordinary language of an authority which 
is declared sometimes to be the voice of Providence itself, 
Mr. Ward’s wish for a new Papal Bull every morning at 
breakfast with his Times, was, we conceive, the legitimate 
result of his convictions. He really believed that even if al] 
such utterances were not absolutely free from error, you 
might see in all of them the natural operation of the causes 
which, when working under the most finely adjusted conditions, 
excluded even the possibility of mistake. To him, therefore, 
it appeared only too obvious that if there be in the world 
a spring of supernatural truth, even though that spring 
may not always be perfectly pure, those who love truth can 
hardly be too eager to drink at that spring. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward, however, traces very vividly the reasons 
why this view of the matter was not accepted by many of even 
the most reverent of Catholics, and was ultimately rejected by 
the Vatican Council itself, greatly to Mr. Ward’s dismay. 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, whose subtle and admirable study 
of Mr. Ward is given towards the close of this book, represents 
him as rushing out bareheaded on to Hampstead Heath, when 
assured that the Council had made as clean a sweep of the 
ultra-Infallibilists, as it had of the party which wanted to get 
rid of infallibility altogether. The view of the cautious Infalli- 
bilists was that the Church of Rome is only guaranteed from 
error in its final determination of what was, or was not, con- 
tained in the original “ deposit” of revealed truth; that it 
requires very long and careful study of the mind of the Church 
and of the hold which all parts of the original revelation had 
taken of that mind, before this can be made clear; and, 
in a word, that infallibility is not a miraculous gift 
that can be invoked at discretion, but the crown of a 
long process of faithful discrimination, which takes the 
fullest account of all the ordinary criteria of truth, before 
it attempts to give a final judgment on what was, and 
what was not, committed to the custody of the Church when 
the Revelation was first given. The view of all the Infalli- 
bilists is that the Roman See is not in any sense an inspired, 
but only a providentially guided governing power. And 
the cautious Infallibilists held it to be of the very essence 
of that providential guidance that the utmost care should 
be displayed in avoiding haste and premature judgment. 
They thought that too great eagerness, much more, any- 
thing like voracity for infallible utterances, is contrary to 
the very genius of that patient questioning of the mind of 
the Church as to the deposit confided to its care, without 
which there would be no inerrancy. And therefore, though Mr. 
Ward was held to be perfectly right in regarding all the pre- 
liminary warnings and precautions of the Roman authorities 
with deference and even reverence, as forbidding premature 
judgment, the cautious party thought him quite wrong in 
assuming with the confidence which he actually displayed, 
that the ultimate judgment would be in exactly the same key 
with these preliminary and pro tempore decisions. Long 
suspense of judgment and elaborate interrogation of the mind 
of the Church was, in Cardinal Newman’s opinion, of the very 
essence of the gift of infallibility itself; and, indeed, what we 
outsiders should say, in derogation of the Church’s procedure, is 
that that suspense of judgment and that painstaking interroga- 
tion has not usually been displayed in anything like adequate 
measure, but that Mr. Ward’s almost voracious craving for a 
display of infallibility has only too often been in the ascendant. 
However, we are not here proposing in the least to criticise 
the Roman Catholic conception, but only to show how far it 
differed from Mr. Ward’s, and why it was that he felt in the 
end so disappointed with the definition, that he rushed bare- 
headed on to Hampstead Heath, when Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel reported to him the deliberate opinion of a shrewd 
authority, that the Vatican definition had made quite as clean 
a sweep of his view as it had of that of his most inveterate 
opponents. Nothing can, to our minds, be more interesting 
than Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s review of the various currents of 
opinion amongst the French and German, no less than 

amongst the English, Catholics on the subject of Papal 





* William George Ward and the Catholic Revival, By Wilfrid Ward, London: 


Macwillan and Oo, 





infallibility. The account of De Bonald’s view of Tradi- 
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tionalism is, indeed, quite essential to any one who wishes to 
understand the attitude of Cardinal Newman as distinct from 
the attitude of Mr. Ward. Dr. Newman thought that cautious 
and habitual adherence to the tendency of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, as it was modified from time to time by the consciousness 
of the Church, was of the very substance of the Church’s infalli- 
bility. Mr. Ward seems to have thought that the Church 
could not, if it would, decide in any other than the traditional 
spirit, and therefore that the sooner and the oftener her deci- 
sions were elicited, the better it would be for Roman Catholics 
at large. The difference seems but slight, but it really in- 
volved a very considerable difference between them, both in 
spirit and method. 

But to return to Mr. Ward the man, who told Dr. Newman 
that ever since they had taken different lines on the great 
controversy of the day, he had felt like “an intellectual 
orphan.” There is no sketch, either of the theologian or the 
man, so subtle and graphic as that which Baron von Hiigel 
gives in his most impressive letter, from which we must make 
a striking extract, including mention of an incident to which 
we have already referred :— 


“Tndeed, it was this state of tension of mind and nerve which 
struck me from the first as a concomitant, more probably a part- 
cause, of his special strength and special weakness. His 
separate courses at dinner, served in quick succession so as to 
avoid all delay ; his sensitiveness to the vibration of the ground 
caused by one’s approaching the part of the terrace on which, im- 
mediately after his dinner, he would be playing chess ; his insisting 
upon getting out and crossing on foot a foot-bridge, when his 
carriage forded a shallow brook; and, later on, by the time our 
friendship had ripened into close intimacy, his suddenly breaking 
off in the midst of a sentence with an ‘excuse me, only a ten 
minutes’ nap,’ and then and there throwing himself on our drawing- 
room sofa, and, at the end of that time, waking up refreshed and 
vigorous; all this, with numberless other little symptoms, meant 
one and the same thing,—an overwrought brain and overstrung 
nerves. It was the same mentally. His inability to remain for 
an instant without definite occupation or amusement for his mind, 
or to conceive that any living being could so remain; his calling 
his youngest daughter into his study, with the explanation, 
‘Margaret, do attend to poor Fish, amuse the poor dog, he is so 
dull, so bored!’ his incapacity for imagining that a man could 
keep simply neutral in his estimate of a stranger, and could 
possibly avoid definitely holding him to be bad, if he did not 
definitely hold him to be good, when of course neutrality is really 
all that is strictly possible, and all that is expected of us; his 
‘imploring’ Father O’Reilly, in his reviews of the latter’s 
thoroughly historical Church and State articles, to take sides 
clearly on this and that minor point, as such declaration was of 
vital importance, when the real point would be, not the require- 
ments of logic or of life, but the amount and nature of the evidence 
available ; his instinctive shrinking and turning away—as rapidly 
as if a live coal had fallen upon his hand—from some discussion I 
was retailing to him from one of Dr. Lightfoot’s dissertations, a 
discussion on a point of admittedly minor importance, as soon as 
it became clear to him that it did not even profess to lead beyond 
suspense or probability ; and, in a somewhat different direction, 
his rushing out of our house bareheaded on my repeating to him, 
under pressure, the remark of a clerical friend, that he considered 
the Vatican Council had made a clean sweep of the Extreme Right 
as well as of the Extreme Left: all this hangs well together, and 
spells a man who could affirm and who could deny, but who could 
not suspend, who could revolutionise, but who could hardly reform 
his judgment.” 


No passage in the book gives a more vigorous outline of Mr. 
Ward’s personality than this, and the truth of the sketch is con- 
firmed by almost every page. Ward was always trying to evade 
difficulties which it is not given to human enterprise to evade, 
sometimes in relation to physical matters, sometimes in relation 
to spiritual. With that curious inability of his to remain without 
definite solutions for any problem which deeply concerned 
him, the rapid transitions of his mind from one series of odd 
arrangements to another equally odd, was at times almost 
grotesque. Dean Goulburn’s inimitable account of his elabo- 
rate preparations for falling off his horse without hurting 
himself in the riding-school which he had built for this very 
purpose, illustrates most vividly the sudden vibrations of his 
mind between absorbing interest in the terrors of his riding- 
exercise, and his still more absorbing interest in surmounting 
the difficulties implied in the existence in man of a strictly 
limited free-will. But a still more humorous illustration 
of his eagerness to reach definite views concerning himself, 
in this case by the help of his confessor, is given early in this 
most amusing book :— 

“ Before long his difficulties from poverty were atan end. His 
uncle died towards the end of September, 1849, and Mr. Ward 
inherited his property in the Isle of Wight, which was entailed 


on him by his grandfather. ‘I found myself,’ he said, ‘in the 
position of that class of the community on which I had expended 











most abuse—of a large landed proprietor.” He used to say that 
during his uncle’s last illness he felt a seruple of conscience 
at his inability to repress a wish that the end might be 
speedy. He consulted a priest who lived in the neighbourhood as 
to how far his feeling was a faulty one. The priest suggested 
the customary considerations. ‘It is quite enough that you 
should feel a certain regret at the prospect of your uncle’s death,’ 
he said, ‘ though you may be pleased to inherit his property. But 
Mr. Ward’s candour was not to be beaten. ‘I feel no regret 
whatever at the prospect,’ he insisted. ‘Well, you must have a 
certain wish, quite apart from other consequences, that he might 
be spared.’—‘ No; not the slightest! I never cared for him in 
the least.’—‘ Your poor uncle has been suffering—your spirits fall 
a little at all events when you hear he is worse ? —‘ On the con- 
trary, they rise. The priest began to fear that he was dealin 
with a reprobate. ‘Good heavens,’ he said suddenly, ‘you would 
not do anything to hasten his death, would you?’ The roar of 
laughter with which his penitent received the question was 
sufficient answer.” 


Evidently that priest did not succeed in helping Mr. Ward to 
any clearer light as to the dubious nature of his own “spon- 
taneous impulse.” Never was there a man so absolutely candid 
with himself as Mr. Ward. Never was there one so discontented 
with himself when even his candour was incompetent to the 
task of solving the problems which his conscience set him. 
No wonder he coveted the guidance of some clear and definite 
authority. But the lesson of this vivid biography is that even 
when he had got all the guidance of that kind that was at his 
disposal in the most authoritative of all the Churches, his 
craving was but half satisfied. He could not endure living in 
half-lights. And yet in half-lights the soul, even of such an 
one as William George Ward, is mostly doomed to live. 





CHARLES SUMNER.* 

THE English newspapers have been somewhat unfair in com- 
plaining of the size of Mr. Pierce’s biography of Sumner. 
Sumner, though not himself a great man, played a great 
part in the greatest epoch of American history; and there- 
fore, not unnaturally, the American public are anxious to 
know his career in detail. Besides, he was, owing to the 
brutal attack made upon him by Brooks the Southerner, a 
martyr in the cause of freedom and the Union, and so an 
object of special interest to the Northern public. Lastly, he 
was the friend and correspondent of all the distinguished men 
of the North, and of many of the most distinguished men in 
England, from 1840 to 1874. These circumstances, and the 
fact that he left behind him an enormous mass of letters and 
papers, explain, and in no small measure excuse, the length of 
Mr. Pierce’s biography. But though we fully recognise this 
fact, we cannot help thinking that Mr. Pierce would have been 
better advised had he cut down his book by a half. The 
German proverb that the half is better than the whole, 
applies with special force to biographies. If only the 
very best of the many things collected by Mr. Pierce 
had been put together, the general reader would have been 
left with a far more vivid impression of Sumner than he gets 
from the abundant stores placed before him. In saying 
this, however, we are aware that there is something un- 
gracious when we have before us an exceedingly interest- 
ing book, and one which is a permanent contribution to the 
history of one of the greatest and most glorious epochs in 
the record of the English race,—the epoch of the American 
Civil War. The time may come when the example of the men 
who overthrew treason to the Union at Gettysburg and in the 
Wilderness will be of supreme moment to other portions of 
the English kin. Who knows, indeed, whether that time is not 
now at hand? If it is, the full record of those who, with 
sword and pen and spoken word, helped to save the Union 
will be of the utmost importance to us in England, and books 
like that of Mr. Pierce will help to teach us how to act and 
think. 

Even at this moment, and while it is still more than pro- 
bable that we may be spared, to use Lord Spencer’s phrase, 
the necessity of shedding blood to maintain the Union, Mr, 
Pierce’s book may be of service to those who are seeking 
to do in Parliament, in the Press, and on the platform, what 
Grant and Sherman did on the field of battle. Mr. Gladstone, 
though England has almost forgotten it, played a great part 
in the Secession struggle. It was he more than any other public 
man, except Lord Palmerston, who created the resentment 
and the sense of burning indignation which the Northerners 
felt against the English Government, and who made America 





* Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. By Edward L. Pierce. Vols. IIL 
andIV. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
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believe that England looked with satisfaction upon the 
“inevitable” triumph of the South. Mr. Gladstone’s motives 
were no doubt as pure as they are at the present moment; but 
what are we to think of the statesmanship, the political insight, 
nay, the political decency, of a Member of an English Cabinet 
who, while a friendly Government was engaged in a death- 
struggle with rebellion, never opened his mouth in public with- 
out shouting pxans of victory for the rebels? Just as Mr. 
Gladstone is now quite sure that the Irish must beat us; and 
that therefore we ought to yield to the Irish without further 
ado, so then he was quite sure that the South would 
beat the North, and that therefore the North had better 
acquiesce in disruption. Mr. Pierce quotes a very remarkable 
letter written to Sumner by John Bright 4 propos of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attitude towards the South. Though long, it is too 
important not to be extracted entire :— 


“Mr. Bright wrote to Sumner, October 10th, 1862: ‘I write to 
you from a feeling of anxiety. You will see what is being said 
here by public men who speak on your question, and most of all, 
and worst of all, by your old acquaintance and friend, Mr. Glad- 
stone. He has made a vile speech at Newcastle, full of insulting 
pity for the North, and of praise and support for the South. He 
is unstable as water in some things. He is for union and freedom 
in Italy, and for disunion and bondage in America. A handful of 
Italians in prison in Naples, without formal trial, shocked his soul 
so much that he wrote a pamphlet, and has made many speeches 
upon it; but he has no word of sympathy or of hope for the four 
millions of the bondsmen of the South! I have known for months 
past that he talked of a European remonstrance, or mediation, or 
recognition, or some mischief of that kind; but I did not expect 
that he would step out openly as the defender and eulogist of Jeff. 
Davis and his fellow-conspirators against God and man. He has 
spoken, as you will see by the time you receive this; and what he 
has said will encourage the friends of the South here to increased 
exertions to promote something hostile to your government and 
people. Palmerston and Russell, I fear, will not need much pres- 
sure to induce them to do anything they dare do on behalf of the 
permanent disruption of your Union.’ Union victories put an 
end to Mr. Gladstone’s hostile prophecies. Mr. Bright wrote to 
Sumner, September 11th, 1863 :—‘ It would be curious to have a 
speech from Gladstone now. Perhaps he is beginning to doubt 
whether Jeff. Davis has made a nation. There is much clever- 
ness mixed with little wisdom, or much folly, in some men, and 
our Chancellor [of the Exchequer] seems to be one of them.’ ” 


Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary infatuation in regard to the 
South was even more strongly exemplified in his letters to 
Sumner. Even after the capture of Vicksburg and Lee’s 
retreat to Gettysburg, he treated the re-establishment of the 
Dnion as “a contingency wholly unattainable.” So late indeed 
as February, 1864, he would not give up his notion that disrup- 
tion must be the fate of the American Union. “ Ever since 
the development of an earnest purpose in the South, my 
opinion has remained absolutely the same.” How characteristic 
is the phrase! Mr. Gladstone does not say definitely what his 
opinion is, though, of course, it was obvious enough from the 
context. It is as well that at the present juncture Mr. Glad- 
stone’s anti-Unionist sentiments should be put before the 
English public. Here is Mr. Pierce’s excellent summary 
of his speeches in aid of the South :— 


“ Gladstone, unlike Russell, had no direct official relation to 
our contest, and he came as a volunteer before the public when 
he sought to produce a popular impression against us. There is 
evidence that very early in the struggle he had been free in per- 
sonal intercourse in expressing his sympathy with the Southern 
insurrection; but he first gave his views to the public early in 
1862,—at first in a guarded, and later in a more positive, manner ; 
venturing further than any member of the Cabinet, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Adams, ‘ transcending the line of policy’ which it had 
agreed upon. There is no way so effective in carrying opinion 
against a cause as to make it appear hopeless, and Mr. Gladstone 
chose that way. At Leith, January 11th, he said: ‘ All thinking 
men had come to the conclusion that the party apparently the 
strongest had committed themselves to an enterprise which would 
probably prove to be beyond their strength.’ At Manchester, 
April 24th, before the Chamber of Commerce, he argued from 
historical analogies that the North could not succeed in its 
gigantic enterprise, and that it was impossible to conquer a people 
set upon independence ; refused to see in the struggle any ques- 
tion of freedom or slavery ; or if such an issue were to be admitted, 
he rebuked the idea that free institutions were to be propagated 
at the point of the sword, or the horrors of war bent to philan- 
thropic ends; reaffirmed Russell’s declaration that the contest 
was on one side for empire and on the other for independence ; 
and set aside the claim of Americans to sympathy on the politic 
ground that Englishmen could not be expected to risk the per- 
manent hostility of six or ten millions of the Southern people 
who might hereafter become a great nation. His treatment of 
the American question was throughout captious and cynical. The 
London Times responded heartily to his espousal of the cause of 
the Confederates, saying: ‘The view taken by Mr. Gladstone of 
American affairs is so entirely in accordance with that which we 








have long advocated, that we do not scruple to adopt that por. 
tion of his speech as our own.’ But as if enough had not been 
said, he returned to the theme again at Newcastle, October 7th 
when he said: ‘There is no doubt that Jefferson Davis and other 
leaders of the South have made an army; they are making, it 
appears, a navy; and they have made what is more than either, 
a nation.’ This triumphant tone showed where his heart was, 
He affected to believe, and sought to make others believe, in facg 
of the antislavery measures of Congress and Mr. Lincoln’s Pro. 
clamation of Emancipation, that the slaves would be better off, 
and their final liberation nearer, by a division of the country into 
two sections. He declared in Parliament, June 30th, 1863, his 
belief that ‘the restoration of the American Union by force ig 
unattainable,’ and again denounced (after Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion) ‘the emancipation of the negro race as an object that can 
be legitimately pursued by means of coercion and bloodshed, 
Sumner well said of Gladstone’s prophecies : ‘ British statesmen, 
forgetting for the moment moral distinctions, forgetting God who 
will not be forgotten, gravely announce that our cause must fail. 
ore Opinions are allies more potent than subsidies...... 
Nothing is more clear than that whoever assumes to play prophet 
becomes pledged in character and pretension to sustain his 
prophecy.’ ” j 
A proof of the harm done by Mr. Gladstone’s Newcastle 
speech is to be found in the fact that after its delivery, Mr, 
Adams, the American Minister, wrote home that he had begun 
to consider “the condition of his travelling equipage; ” and 
regarded the close of his mission as likely to be at hand. A 
rupture was indeed only prevented by Lord Russell assuring 
Mr. Adams, on behalf of himself, Lord Palmerston, and other 
members of the Cabinet, of their regret at the speech having 
been made. So strong indeed was their feeling on the point, that 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis was commissioned to neutralise 
the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s words by a speech of his own. 
We cannot leave the part played byjMr. Gladstone in regard 
to the war without noticing the only excuse he ever made for 
conduct so unfriendly and so foolish :—‘ Some years after the 
contest had ended,” says Mr. Pierce, ‘and when no man’s 
word in our behalf was needed, Mr. Gladstone offered error of 
insight ‘into the nature and working of the American Union’ 
as his excuse, with that facility of speech in reconciling 
adverse positions and explaining changed opinions for which 
he has since been remarkable.” How can we tell that 
Mr. Gladstone is not now misunderstanding the nature and 
working of the English and Irish Union P 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the rest of 
Mr. Pierce’s book. We can only say that it is full of 
interesting matter, and that the work of the biographer has 
been carried out with extraordinary diligence and care. The 
references are abundant, and greatly increase the historical 
value of the book. The style is throughout quiet, dignified, 
and cultivated. 





LORD DE TABLEY’S “POEMS.”* 

THE minor poet has been receiving rather bard measure of 
late. It would appear, according to recent criticism, that 
the one unpardonable offence against literature and literary 
men is to publish one of those daintily bound and printed 
little volumes with which we are all familiar, and to circulate 
the same among influential friends and journals. But is not 
this too severe upon the unfortunate author? His poems may 
be scarcely original, but there is generally to be found among 
them some piece of graceful melody or vivid imagination, 
even though the flowers with which it is bedecked are too 
quaint and fanciful to be supposed of natural growth. 


Lord de Tabley is not a poet of the first rank; but among the 
minor poets he is certainly entitled to a high place. His work 
is marked by an individuality and refinement that raise him 
above the crowd of obscure singers. His poems are the product 
of a cultivated mind, and many in this collection will demand 
repeated perusal from all lovers of musical verse. The chief 
characteristic of the volume, as a whole, is the classical spirit 
it breathes. The form and expression are, indeed, absolutely 
modern, and possess the sweetness, occasionally even cloying, 
of the school of Swinburne. But, verse and rhyme apart, 
several of the poems read like translations from Greek or 
Latin. Though the subjects of these belong to the classical 
mythology, it will not suffice to suppose their tone a skilful 
imitation,—an assumption, for the moment, of the ancient 
temper; for the same note reappears again and again in poems 
avowedly modern, and influences all the contents of the book. 





* Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. By John Leicester Warren (Lord de Tabley). 
London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 
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The beautiful lines to Astarte express a° thought which 
belongs wholly to the pagan world :— 
“Regent of Love and Pain, 
Before whose ageless eyes 
The nations pass as rain, 
And thou abidest, wise, 
As dewdrops in a cup 
To drink thy children up. 


Parent of Change and Death, 
We know thee and are sad,— 
The scent of thy pale wreath, 
Thy lip-touch and the glad 
Sweep of thy glistening hair : 
We know thee, bitter-fair!” 
And, again, in the “Ode to Pan” :— 

«These sights doth Pan consider, day by day, 
Labour that runs and Bliss that lags behind, 
And the slow-ripened fruit of vain desire, 
Bitter in taste but rosy on the rind: 

Toil, human woes, disease, confusions blind, 
Whereby the new gods bend men to obey, 

And give them hands of lead and brains of fire ; 
And crush them with the heel of iron sway, 
And weaken them with labour, lest they rise, 
In Titan fashion proud against the skies.” 

The thought of the fluctuation of all human things, the 
helplessness of man before the great forces of life and of 
Nature, the ceaseless pain of change and death, appears con- 
tinually with the same subdued melancholy which it brought 
to the ancients. “ Zeus” shows the calm indifference of the 
gods alike to the joy and pain of humanity; “An Ode,” the 
same thought with its development,—“ The dead alone are 
strong.” The love-songs breathe the same note, some reso- 
lutely facing the situation, some overpowered with despair :— 

“Love me: spring goes: every hour 
Beats out petals of life’s flower. 
What, dear heart, if love be shed 
Under foot as soon? 


Shall the rolling month lay mute 
Honey word and tender suit ? 
Shall the discord of the dead 
Alter all love’s tune ? 


Ah, we know not; but indeed 
It may sweeten true Love’s need, 
Hearing near a phantom tread, 
Black in golden noon.” 
Such is the more cheerful note. The first poem is the hymn 
to Astarte, raised to the immortal source of life by her 
perishing creatures; and the last verse of the volume isa 
lament for lost love :— 
“ Spring ends, and Love is ended: 
His lute has lost its tone. 
And the cadence, once so splendid, 
Dies in a wailing moan.” 
Yet the poems as a whole do not leave an impression of unre- 
lieved gloom. The “ wailing moan ” is always present; but it 
is generally but an undertone. They contain such delight in 
Nature and the loveliness of life that the shadow is overlooked, 
and the joy of the present actual existence overcomes all 
sorrow. They are classic in the joy they express, as much as 
inthesadness. This thought is put into words in the “ Lament 
for Adonis” :— 
“The day may draw the sacred twilight down : 
The dew lights on the grasses and the leaves 
May speck the woods, as night the sky, with stars ; 
The sun-down gale shall not, because we weep, 
Forego her perfume, or night’s bird her song. 
Nature is greater than the grief of gods, 
And Pan prevails, while dynasties in heaven 
Rule out their little eons and resign 
The thunder and the throne to younger hands. 
He is the rock and these the sounding waves.” 

A poem of a different class is “Jael.” The picture drawn 
here is not without power; but we do not think the conception 
is a happy one. It is of a nineteenth-century Jael, and she 
no longer appears in keeping with the facts of her story; 
still less is the vigour and intensity of the situation, as it 
stands in the Book of Judges, preserved. Lord de Tabley 
represents his heroine as stricken with sorrow, with pity for 
her victim, and disgust at her own folly in seeking to acquire 
glory by an act of cowardly treachery. Her deed was 
according to him a hasty act, intended for one of heroism, 
and only too late does she become aware of its true nature. 
Then she is overwhelmed, not with remorse, but with disgust 
and indignation at herself, and pity for the perished strength 
and beauty of her victim,—in her own words, with “self- 
contempt more bitter than the grave.” This representation 





suits ill with the stern old story which is its subject. 
The weakness which can so fall whilst aiming so high, 
and the languid despair with which the failure is afterwards 
contemplated, seem to us typically modern, and jarringly 
inappropriate to the age and nationality of the character. 
One cannot imagine Lord de Tabley’s Jael—one who describes 
herself as “a mere weak woman, after all is said,” and “a 
curled crushed thing, a blurred white heap of robes ””—finding 
the nerve not only to plan the deed of slaughter, but actually 
to perform it in the horrible manner of the narrative. Such a 
Jael would have lost her self-control at the critical moment, 
and would have broken down on the brink of the deed. 

Lord de Tabley’s versification is very happy, grace of form 
and rich melody being its most striking characteristics. An 
intense love of Nature and touches of exquisite description 
are evident throughout his work, and are perhaps his prin- 
cipal merit. He does not, however, always avoid the pitfall 
of minor poets, the temptation to adorn his verse with strange 
and fanciful turns of expression. “Amber” is not a word 
that describes the colour of daffodils. There is a kind, the 
pale, opaque “ honey amber,” as it is called, which may be of 
the tint intended; but when used to denote a colour, the word 
suggests quite another shade. The adjective “dedal,” too, 
strikes us as savouring a little of affectation when used so 
often as by Lord de Tabley. It is hardly English. And of 
what colour is a “ green flame of fulvous hue”? The worst 
offence of this kind occurs in the poem called “ The Bird of 
my Love,”—* Love, this exile bird we keep,” of whom in the 
second verse we hear :— 

“* He hangs his head, his eyelids close, 
The gloss is faded on his wing; 
So broken-down he seems with woes, 
He may not pipe us anything. 
I call; his pale lips quiver loth; 
Is then his song all over for us both ?” 
The lips of a bird! And pale lips! This is unpardonable. 

As an example of Lord de Tabley’s observation and 
beautiful expression of natural scenes, we will quote the 
following poem, called “ A Frosty Day ” :— 

“ Grass afield wears silver thatch. 
Palings all are edged with rime. 


Frost-flowers pattern round the latch. 
Cloud nor breeze dissolve the clime ; 


When the waves are solid floor, 
And the clods are iron-bound, 

And the boughs are crystall’d hoar, 
And the red leaf nailed a-ground. 


When the fieldfare’s flight is slow, 
And a rosy vapour rim, 

Now the sun is small and low, 
Belts along the region dim. 


When the ice-crack flies and flaws, 
Shore to shore, with thunder shock, 
Deeper than the evening daws, 
Clearer than the village clock. 
When the rusty blackbird strips, 
Bunch by bunch, the coral thorn, 
And the pale day-crescent dips, 
New to heaven, a slender horn.” 





THE ESSAYS OF THE REV. R. 8S. HAWKER.* 
By the south-western seaboard, far away from the great heart 
of England, linger yet faint echoes of the poetry and romance 
of past ages. The old Cornish tongue has “lapsed into 
silence;” but through the silvery-grey light, beloved of 
artists, that veils cliff, moor, and combe, we hear the 
“long wave” that “broke all down the thundering shores 
of Bude and Boss,” and catch glimpses of “ Tyntagel on its 
surge-beat hill,” and mysterious shadows of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. In the north-west of Corn- 
wall stood the great mansion of Stowe, familiar to readers of 
Westward Ho ! the home of Sir Richard Grenville, who fought 
with his little ‘Revenge’ against the Spaniards in 1591, and 
of his grandson, Sir Beville, “the Bayard of Cornwall,” who 
died for his King in the Battle of Lansdowne. That far-off 
corner of England was a great haunt of smugglers with their 
lawless but picturesque doings; and many traditions and 
echoes of those by-gone days have survived. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the late Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, Mr. Robert Stephen Hawker, for having caught and 
crystallised into stirring prose and verse many of those echoes. 
His Cornish Ballads are well known, especially “The Song of 





* The Prose Works of the Rev. R, S. Hauker. 
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the Western Men,” that Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, and 
Dickens took for a genuine antique, but of which only the 
lines— 

« And shall Trelawny die ? 


Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why !” 


—were really old, having been a popular proverb in Cornwall 
since the days of James II. “The Gate-Song of Stowe” will 
always keep alive the memory of Sir Beville Granville :— 
“ Trevanion is up, and Godolphin is nigh : 
And Harris of Hayne’s o’er the river; 
From Lundy to Looe, ‘ One and all’ is the cry, 
And the King and Sir Beville for ever. 
Aye! by Tre, Pol, and Pen, ye may know Cornishmen, 
*Mid the names and the nobles of Devon ;— 
But if truth to the King be a signal, why then 
Ye can find out the Granville in heaven.” 

But, in addition to his stirring ballads, his lyrics, and 
legendary poems, Mr. Hawker contributed many interesting 
prose articles to various periodicals. Some of these he col- 
lected and published in 1870, under the title of Footprints of 
Former Men in Far Cornwall, and these sketches are now 
reprinted, with the addition of others that have not been pub- 
lished before. For forty years he lived in the lonely village 
of Morwenstow, where he built the vicarage, restored the 
dignity of divine worship in the ancient church dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and gradually won the hearts of his 
somewhat lawless parishioners. In his own words :— 


“T found myself the first resident vicar for more than a century. 
My parish was a domain of about seven thousand acres, bounded 
on the landward border by the course of a curving river (the 
Tamar), which had its source with a sister-stream in a moorland 
spring within my territory, and, flowing southward, divided two 
counties in its descent to the sea. My seaward boundary was a 
stretch of bold and rocky shore, an interchange of lofty headland 
and deep and sudden gorge, the cliffs varying from 300 ft. to 
450 ft. of perpendicular or gradual height, and the valleys gushing 
with torrents, which bounded rejoicingly towards the sea, and 
leaped at last amid a cloud of spray into the waters. So sternand 
pitiless is this iron-bound coast, that within the memory of one 
man upwards of eighty wrecks have been counted within a reach 
of fifteen miles, with only here and there the rescue of a living 
man. My people were a mixed multitude of smugglers, wreckers, 
and dissenters of various hues...... Mine was a perilous war- 
fare. If [had not, like the Apostle, to ‘ fight wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus,’ I had to soothe the wrecker, to persuade the smuggler, and 
to * handle serpents,’ in my intercourse with adversaries of many 
a kind. ‘Thank God! the promises which the clergy inherit from 
their Founder cannot fail to be fulfilled. It was never prophesied 
that they should be popular, or wealthy, or successful among men ; 
but only that they should ‘endure to the end,’ that ‘ their gene- 
ration should never pass away.’ Well has this word been kept!” 


The Vicar must have been a strangely picturesque figure, 
both in his ordinary garb of cassock, brimless hat of flesh- 
coloured beaver or purple wide-awake, and crimson gloves, 
and in his rougher attire of claret-coloured coat, blue fisher- 
man’s jersey and long sea-boots; but children, birds, and 
animals confided in him, and cared nothing for his odd appear- 
ance. Mr. Baring-Gould tells of the tame black pig ‘ Gyp;’ 
of the nine cats that followed him into church; of the birds 
that came to be fed, and fluttered fearlessly round him; and 
of the children who demanded long stories of saints and 
heroes. “He loved birds,” says Mr. J. A. Noble, in an essay 
recently published, “for their own sake, but also because they 
reminded him of angels—‘ Ubi aves, ibi Angeli’ was a saying 
of his—and when he wanted rooks to settle in his grove he 
knelt before the altar to pray for them, and of course took it 
as the most natural thing in the world when the rooks came.” 
Like St. Francis of Assisi,— 

“ But most of all the birds 
He loved, the swift-winged messengers who pass 
*Twixt earth and Heaven, and seem as if they bear 


A double nature, close in brotherhood 
With all he loved.” 


His reverent faith in the unseen, his love of symbolism and 
mysticism, is evident in his writings. He describes with most 
loving detail his little “ Morwenna’s church ” with its “three 
oldest arches of the church in ancient Cornwall.” The descent 
into the church is by three steps,—“ Every church dedicated to 
John the Baptizer is thus arranged. We go down into them, 
as those about to be baptised of John went down into the 
water.” The strange old carvings and mouldings, the “ Grin 
of Arius” on the curve of an arch, the rose and lily, the 
double-necked eagle, the five-angled sigil of Solomon, the six- 








angled shield of David, he explains each with its significant 
and appropriate meanings :— 
* Hearken ! there is in old Morwenna’s shrine, 
A lonely sanctuary of the Saxon days, 
Reared by the Severn Sea for prayer and praise,— 
Amid the carved work of the roof a vine. 
Its root is where the eastern sunbeams fall 
First in the chancel, then along the wall, 
Slowly it travels on—a leafy line, - 
With here and there a cluster; and anon 
More and more grapes, until the growth hath gone 
Through arch and aisle. Hearken ! and heed the sign ; 
See at the altar side the steadfast root, 
Mark well the branches, count the summer fruit. 
So let a meek and faithful heart be thine, 
And gather from that tree a parable divine!” 
Legends, visions, and dreams, were living realities to him; 
he would relate experiences of the “ evil eye,” in which he was 
a firm believer, or visions, such as St. Morwenna appearing 
to him and reproaching him for not having observed a day 
in her memory. The spiritual life to him was the rea} 
life, but the sorrows and anxieties of our everyday world 
were none the less real to him, and it was his intense 
sympathy with all that suffer and need help that won 
the hearts of his parishioners. The men with whom he 
had to deal were rough smugg!lers and wreckers. We have 
a specimen of the class in the sketch, “ The Gauger’s Pocket.” 
Tristram Pentire was “the last of the smugglers;” it was in 
vain that Mr. Hawker tried to persuade him that a revenue- 
officer or “ gauger” was a lawfal authority. The Vicar found 
that in defending the law he had much offended the law- 
breaker. ‘There had been divers parsons,” he assured mes 
“in his time in the parish, and very learned clergy they were” 
and some very strict; and some would preach one doctrine 
and some another; and there was one that had very mean 
notions about running goods, and said ’twas a wrong thing to 
do; but even he, and the rest, never took part with the gauger 
—never!” The waves beat fiercely on those pitiless cliffs, 
the scanty hedgerow-trees have their heads bent to one side 
by the prevailing south-westerly gales, and the tale of wrecks 
is large. In olden days the coast-men hung out false lights 
to lure ships on the rocks, and rejoiced when a good vessel 
went to pieces. “I do not see why it is,” said a Cornish clerk 
one day, “why there be prayers in the Buke o’ Common 
Prayer for rain and for fine weather, and thanksgivings for 
them and for peace, and there’s no prayer for wrecks and 
thanksgiving for a really gude one when it is come!” It was 
in those days that the minister of a parish is said to have 
held a lanthorn while his congregation effected “a landing,” 
and that a cargo of kegs was hidden under the benches of the 
church. “ We bribed the sexton,” so the legend ran, “and we 
had the goods safe in the seats by Saturday night. The 
parson did wonder at the large congregation, for divers of 
them were not regular churchgoers at other times; and if he 
had known what was going on, he could not have preached a 
more suitable discourse, for it was, ‘Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess.’ One of his best sermons; but there, it 
did not touch us, you see, for we never tasted anything but 
brandy or gin.” 

Mr. Hawker gives a graphic account of the first wreck after 
his arrival in the parish. He restored an exhausted seaman, 
and insisted on taking him to the vicarage, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of a parishioner, who quoted a saying on the 
coast,— 

“ Save a stranger from the sea, 
And he’ll turn your enemy ;” 
illustrating the quotation by the history of one Coppinger, 
whose exploits were afterwards chronicled by the Vicar. “My 
first funeral of those lost mariners was a touching and striking 
scene. The three bodies first found were buried at the same 
time. Behind the coffins, as they were solemnly borne along 
the aisle, walked the solitary mourner, Le Daine, weeping 
bitterly and aloud.” The figure-head of the lost brig ‘Cale- 
donia’ stands by the graves of her crew in the little church- 
yard :— 
“ Stand, silent image, stately stand! 
Where sighs shall breathe and tears be shed ; 
And many a heart of Cornish land 
Will soften for the stranger-dead. 
They came in paths of storm—they found 
This quiet home in Christian ground.” 

It is sad to turn from the pages brimming over with pic- 

turesque pathos and humour, to the shadows of illness, 
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shattered nerves, and money difficulties that clouded Mr. 
Hawker’s latter days, and the painful discussion that arose 
after his death, as to his having been received into the Roman 
Communion on his death-bed. We gain our best knowledge 
of him from his own writings. There we find the earnest, 
devoted parish priest building vicarage and school, repairing 
his church, anxious to train his people in his own way, a little 
apt to pursue his hobbies too eagerly, but beloved by those 
he cared most to befriend,—a lover of Nature, a seer of 
visions and dreamer of dreams, a believer in witches, fairy- 
rings, the evil-eye, and the effects of ill-wishing, but withal 
a poet, imaginative and mystical, burthened with that sense 
of loneliness that is so often the pathetic outcome of an intel- 
lect lifted above its ordinary compeers, yet with a practical side 
to his nature, the one element that saved the balance. His anti- 
pathy to Dissenters and to the Ritualists was very strong. Mr. 
Baring-Gould repeats the well-known story of a Dissenting 
parishioner who gave her reason for burying her husband in 
another parish :—“ Well, Sir, we thought as you were so 
mightily particular, you would object to bury a Dissenter.” 
“On the contrary,” said the Vicar, “I should be but too 
happy to bury you all!” 

Weakened in body and mind by long illness, anxieties, and 
the effects of opium-taking, Mr. Hawker had a paralytic stroke 
in August, 1875, and died in a few days. He was buried in 
Plymouth cemetery, far away from his beloved Morwenstow. 
‘The memories he has preserved still remain to us; the cliffs 
and moors of his native Cornish land are peopled for us by 
saints, heroes, smugglers, and supernatural visitants; their 
footprints, in his vigorous verse and picturesque prose, alike 
lit up by the “ light of other days.” 





STEPHEN REMARX.* 

Mr. ADDERLEY has raised some difficult questions in the 
story of Stephen Remarz, but we cannot say he has thrown any 
new light upon them. Ever since the Sermon on the Mount, 
thoughtful minds have striven to harmonise its precepts with 
the hard and unbending facts which make the problems of 
social life, and generation after generation passes away with 
these questions still unanswered. The truth is, we are still 
too materialistic to be able truly to balance the conflicting 
claims of body and soul. Each fresh effort to ameliorate the 
circumstances which press so heavily on the mass of men 
seems often to be rendered impotent and vain by that unseen 
but ever-present spark of spiritual life within us all. We 
‘can give men bread, but we cannot make them happy. We 
can bring material comfort, but the deeper vision and enlarged 
sympathy which alone raise man towards God are more often 
hidden and confused by the increase of the very things which 

should and do bring means to develop and enlarge them. 
Stephen Remarx is a young clergyman of position and 
wealth, who has an entirely consistent desire to fulfil the whole 
law of love. To heighten the effect (for we cannot think Mr. 
Adderley believes the description he gives of the richer classes 
to be a really just and adequate one of society as a whole), 
Stephen is placed among a set of worthless society people, 
whose speech and action may possibly represent certain 
“fast” sets in London, but are happily removed from the 
ordinary speech and action of the average men and women 
of that well-hated and often misrepresented class called even 
“Jeisured.” He becomes a curate in an East-End parish, and 
is brought face-to-face with Socialism, much fostered and in- 
creased by the Church being in the hands of a rector who in 
these days is really something of a caricature. Stephen has an 
unusual gift for preaching, allied to most earnest convictions, 
and he becomes by degrees the leading spirit of the place, as 
much at home in the clubs and resorts of the people as he is 
in his own home,—which is just what he should be. From 
this really good and useful work he is removed to a wealthy 
West-End church, where again he draws multitudes by his gift 
of preaching. Naturally enough, however, he does not find 
this sufficient to fill his soul. He had, as it were, kept all these 
commandments of God from his youth up, and so was ready 
for the higher call, “Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor.” 
This, too, is just what we may expect. First, the simple 
duties of his walk in life; then the counsel of greater perfec- 
tion, the call to poverty and sacrifice of will. There is surely 





* Stephen Remarz: the Story of a Venture in Ethics. By James Adderley. 
ndon: Edward Arnel, 





nothing new in this. It is the same call which in one generation 
produced monasteries, or in another, devoted life, like that of 
Stephen Remarx, without wife or children. It is the same 
call coming again, after the long centuries of the Renaissance 
and its world-spirit. As the monasteries arose out of the 
darkness of the early centuries, in answer to this call, so the 
same reply is given by devoted followers of Christ in these 
later days. Blessed are those who are called, and who 
respond; but all are not bidden; and of those who are, all do 
not arise and go. 


Stephen Remarx, however, does obey the call. He anda band 
of six devoted followers live the monastic life—for, indeed, it is 
no other, in spite of its new name of “ Christian Socialism ”—in 
a West-End house which is left to Stephen by a worldly old 
uncle at his death. Some of the little band are very wealthy, 
and some are poor; but all share in common as the monks of 
old did, and as various Orders in the Roman Church do now. 
From this centre good works of all kinds go forth, just as they 
do from brotherhoods and sisterhoods now. So far all is 
most excellent and useful; only it is not new. There 
are very good and earnest people among the leaders of 
the socialist movements who would shudder at the idea 
that the highest outcome of it all is monastic. ‘What!’ 
they say, ‘we who have rejected the Church and its teach- 
ing, are we to live the lives of monks and nuns?’ But 
certainly in Stephen Remarz, the highest ideal set out by Mr. 
Adderley is this, and nothing more. As Christians, we can say it 
is the highest, for those called to it; but it certainly isnot the view 
the modern socialist would accept. He would hardly consent to 
its being permissible. He is a utilitarian before anything; 
and that a band of men should set themselves up to say that 
earthly gains and earthly joys are not the highest ideal, is to 
land us again in fixed theories of right and wrong opposed to 
utilitarian principles. Possibly, as undertaking the less 
pleasing but perhaps necessary care of the sick in mind or 
body, he would allow such communities to exist ; but if France 
is to be any index to the spirit of Socialism, jealousy of a so- 
called “ higher life” is certain to exist,—not in the Lord Arthurs 
of Stephen Remarzx, but in the rank-and-file of the socialistic 
movement. To be distinguished for anything will be a danger; 
to be distinguished for a higher ideal than the average, will mean 
what it meant in the days of Christ. But persecution will not 
come, as Mr. Adderley thinks, from the rich and great. They 
may hate you; butin riches and pleasure they lose power to do 
you much injury. It was the people who finally gave our Lord 
to crucifixion. They were led on, no doubt, by political leaders ; 
still, it was not the political leaders who finally pronounced 
judgment. Pilate would have let Jesus go; but envy of his 
goodness procured his death through the cry of the populace. 

In Stephen Remarx, we regret greatly that Mr. Adderley 
has allowed himself to be drawn away from justice towards 
the richer classes. Surely a man of his standing and 
experience must know that poverty or wealth in themselves 
are equal in the sight of God. ‘“ Meat commendeth us not to 
God;” and our Lord went willingly to rich men’s feasts, and 
deigned to be buried in a rich man’s grave. The fact, too, 
that comfortable respectability is perhaps the least elevating 
and most deadening of the environments in which a man can 
find himself, is not taken into account. If all the world could 
have, say, £300 a year, then the Kingdom of God would 
have come upon earth. Perhaps by that time it would; but 
it would not be because every man had £300 a year. In our 
experience, this dead-level of material comfort does not tend 
to call forth man’s noblest qualities nor higher aspirations. 
Are the small shop-keeping class so much in advance 
of the labourer in faith and charity ? Do we find unselfish- 
ness and fortitude especially represented among them? 
Are they distinguished for justice and consideration to- 
wards others,—for sympathy and open-handedness? They 
possibly are no worse than their neighbours of both greater and 
less degree; but we cannot see that they are much the better 
for their higher range of income. The New Testament 
nowhere puts the having, or not having, money as in itself 
bringing either happiness or holiness. The Saints have not, 
as a rule, arisen from amongst men with small assured in- 
comes. The larger efforts and wider visions which have made 
epochs in the spiritual history of the world, have but seldom 
sprung from men of small assured surroundings. No; the 
Kingdom of Righteousness is deeper and more spiritual than 
any possessions or absence of possessions can produce. While 
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we make every effort to become more just and unselfish our- 
selves, and to help to make others so, do not let us blind 
ourselves or others to the fact that in the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ material things do not count. “I know how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound; everywhere and in all 
things I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both 
to abound and to suffer need,” so says that most detached of 
apostles, that single-minded servant of God, St. Paul. This 
is the spirit to be aimed at; and this spirit of detachment is 
just the one which cannot grow if material things are to be 
counted great either for good or for evil. 

In the end, Stephen Remarx dies something of a martyr’s 
death. He gives his last coat to a poor old man, and dies of 
cold from want of vitality following upon his self-sacrificing 
life. A noble death indeed, but, thank God, one that is not 
very uncommon, even among those who would wonder, with 
holy humility, that any name but duty could be applied to their 
self-sacrifice. The world, we earnestly hope and believe, is not 
so bad as Mr. Adderley depicts it. Selfishness abounds in all 
classes, both rich and poor, but self-devotion and earnest en- 
deavour, and sympathetic love for others not of our own im- 
mediate household, exist also. That some are called toa closer, 
deeper, more entirely self-sacrificing walk with God, we have no 
doubt ; and we are grateful to all who, like Mr. Adderley, direct 
the attention of the English Church to these higher calls, be 
they like that of Mary over Martha, or that of the rich young 
man over his less perfect self. Since the Reformation, we have, 
through a perhaps natural reaction, greatly overlooked them ; 
and no nation, no Church, can be safe without a due recogni- 
tion of grades of calling, even in the spiritual life itself. 

Of the many side-issues raised by Mr. Adderley, we have 
said nothing, preferring to take him rather in the spirit than in 
the letter, and realising with him that if the Spirit of Christ 
is in us, it will show each one of us the path in which we are 
to walk. 





PASCAL.* 

THIs edition of the great authors of France is splendid in 
every respect. The Pascal, of which the first volume only has 
appeared, is edited by M. Faugére, who knows more about the 
great author than any one else, and it contains his very valu- 
able introduction. Pascal, the illustrious writer and thinker, 
whom all cultured and religious people hold in the highest 
estimation for his character, genius, and works, is always a wel- 
come guest. His style is not equalled either by French 
or any other authors of modern Europe; by it, the 
language of his country was fixed, and it seems as if 
he had skipped over two centuries and foreseen in 
what style his own countrymen would and ought to 
write in these days. His sarcasm made his opponents the 
laughing-stock of the world, though they had regenerated the 
Church by their learning, self-sacrifice, and their education of 
the members of that Church. He is, moreover, a great psycho- 
logical phenomenon, especially for us at a time when the belief 
in modern miracles is being so greatly revived among the 
numerous converts to hisChurch. He is alsoa gigantic agnos- 
tic, and a good example to all those who, pretending to be ag- 
nostics, yet know everything. Had he not been led by the Holy 
Spirit, what an atheist he would have been! he would certainly 
have known that there is no God who created the world, even 
more decidedly than those of our country who have established 
this fact to their own satisfaction. 


Pascal’s life, though uneventful, is most interesting, es- 
pecially because it was written by his devout, sweet, and admir- 
ing sister, Gilberte, a beautiful woman both in body and mind. 
This biography leaves out some important facts; perhaps, as 
Cousin suggests, in his life of Jacqueline Pascal, because it 
was tampered with by the members of Port Royal. He was 
born at Clermont, but educated in Paris. His father began 
wisely by teaching him grammar, natural history, and history, 
and the French language. He left out Euclid till his son’s 
mind became mature, knowing that a boy of fifteen will 
understand with the greatest facility what, as a boy of 
eleven, he would scarcely grasp at all. However, Pascal 
taught himself Euclid, and at the age of sixteen com- 
posed a treatise on Conic Sections, which he did not think 
worth printing, although good judges thought it surpassed all 
works of the kind since Archimedes. He then invented a 
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calculating machine with which a boy could not only make all 
calculations without a pen or counters, but even without 
having learned a single rule of arithmetic. How glad boys 
and girls, now going in for those fearful examinations, would 
be to get hold of this wondrous machine; but how sorry we all 
are to learn that the two years’ labour of its invention cost 
him his health! Some time after he stopped his scientific life, 
and at the age of twenty-four began to live with the author and 
inspirer of Science and Religion. We have now to do with 
him as a Jansenist, a mystic, a writer of evidences, a satirist, 
as one suspected by the Church, as one of the most powerful, 
the most weak, the most wonderful of men; in a word, witha 
miracle. 


Marie Arnaud, “la Mére Angélique,” was seven years old 
when it was proposed to her to take the veil, and eventually 
to be abbess. “I will be abbess, grandpapa, and will take 
care that my nuns do their duty;” and she did, under the 
greatest difficulties and trials. After the age of fifteen she 
became a permanent inmate of Port Royal, where she did not 
find an adequate director of her conscience, but a monk so 
ignorant as not to be able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer or aword 
of the Catechism. The nuns mixed up prayers with cards, 
masquerades, and other pleasures. She was so young that she 
mounted on pattens to conceal her age, and contrived to 
introduce order and devotion notwithstanding. After re- 
forming this convent, she was transferred to that of 
Maubisson, where the Abbess, the mistress of some noble- 
man, was surrounded by her illegitimate daughters, one of 
whom was to be her successor. She did not give up her charge 
to “la Mére Angélique” without furious resistance and many 
ridiculous scenes, one hundred archers being called in to seb 
all right. St. Francis de Sales here worked wonders by his 
preaching and example. “La Mére,” having cleaned out these 
Augean stables, returned to Port Royal, and there intro- 
duced sanitary order, from lack of which so many nuns had 
died. Now was introduced another kind of reform—Jansenism 
—for Jansen had written his book, which had attracted the 
eyes of all Europe, and caused him and their convent great 
discredit with the authorities of the Church, who persisted in 
looking upon the Jansenists as Calvinists. St. Cyran, the 
head of the Convent, was imprisoned ; and Pascal, who lived 
there, died from anxiety, abstinence, and self-torture. 


It is interesting to know something of the doctrines which 
caused so much stir, and which are to be found in the book, 
Augustinus of Jansen, Bishop of Ypres. The two principal 
propositions which were condemned are:—(1.) Some com- 
mandments of God are impossible of performance to man, and 
the grace to make them possible is wanting; (5.) It is a semi- 
Pelagian error to say that Christ died for all men, universally. 
Cardinal Mazarin took the side of the Church, because his 
great adversary, Cardinal de Retz, took the other side. Both 
were thoroughly worldly men, and made their opinions follow 
their interest, and it is not likely that they should be able to 
decide upon such profound doctrines when men of the greatest 
learning and piety have differed about them, though in these 
times they, one after another, seem to agree with the Catholie 
Church rather than with Jansen and Pascal. That Church 
has always shown great discretion in her treatment of these 
doctrines, as well as of that of election and predestination, and 
even of justification by faith. She regards man’s image of 
God as having been soiled but not spoiled by the Fall, that 
the Saviour died for all men, and that good works followed 
by a right faith are the salvation of man through Christ. 
The Calvinists have held the opposite opinions, and in 
carrying them out have acted with the greatest tyranny 
and cruelty towards their opponents, especially towards 
Arminius and his followers, Barneveldt and others. Luther 
regarded justification by faith in such an extreme light, 
and expressed himself in such uncompromising language, 
that he gave occasion to his adversaries to accuse him of 
ignoring works altogether. He is to be excused, as he had 
to fight against the sale of indulgences, which ignored both 
faith and works done in a right spirit altogether. But the 
Jesuits, who were the chief opponents of Jansen’s book, cared 
less for these matters than for the expression in the book : “ St. 
Peter and St. Paul are the two heads of the Church who are 
yet but one,”—because it insinuated that the supremacy of 
St. Peter was here distinctly impugned. Pascal’s first Pro- 
vincial letter caused dismay to the Jesuits, and the Chancellor 
of France had a fit, and was bled seven times. Pascal rewrote 
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one of his letters thirteen times, but another only once—the 
sixteenth—which “‘ was long, because he had not time to make 
it shorter.” The Sorbonne, the Bishops, and, finally, the Pope, 
condemnedthem. How many good men have not condemned 
them, and how many have regarded and used them as models 
of style! Gibbon says: “From these letters I learned to 
manage the weapons of grave and temperate irony, even on 
subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.” Madame de Sévigné 
says: “Sometimes to amuse ourselves we read them ; bon 
dieu! how charming they are!” Bourdaloue told a Jesuit 
that to keep awake all night he would prefer them to all 
other books,—naturally to the Jesuit’s disgust; for the 
Jesuits condemned everything of Pascal’s, and even when 
the holy thorn cured an eye, they attributed falsehood 
to him, though his sister lived many years after to prove 
the truth of his assertion to them, and though flocks 
crowded to adore the thorn,—indeed, fifty carriages were 
drawn up in one line, and windows were hired for sightseers. 
In 1660, the first blow was struck at Port Royal, and M. de 
Bernieres was banished to his estate, where four hundred 
carriages were ready to receive him. And all this was about 
a few metaphysical words. Pascal’s conversion was brought 
about partly by a vision, and Voltaire therefore said that his 
intellect had suffered by his conversion. Everybody was en- 
gaged in criticising the letters,—Popes, Kings, Cardinals; but 
Queens are not mentioned. One Queen was engaged in bearing 
“ the invincible child of an invincible father, which moved in 
its mother’s womb, and therefore is already more powerful 
than the God of War. His slightest movement is an earth- 
quake to the enemies of France.” So wrote Jacqueline Pascal 
of Anne of Austria. 

Pascal’s Pensées, written on small slips of paper, afterwards 
recovered by Cousin, were intended for the “ Evidences of 
Christianity.” He begins with man in his normal state of 
agnosticism, intends to go on with natural and then with 
revealed religion, but it is impossible to arrange them in 
order. Here is the question*of a true agnostic: “There is 
only one indivisible point from which to look at a picture; 
all others are too high, too low, too far. Perspective 
fixes it in painting, but in truth or in morals, who shall 
fix it?” For sarcasm commendjus_to :—‘ Why do you want 
to kill me?” “Why! don’t you live on the other side of the 
water? If you livedfon{thistside, I should be an assassin ; 
but, as you live on the other side, I am a brave fellow.” Vinet, 
who often writes in the style of Pascal, says that he was not a 
Catholic; but the contrary is proved by his belief in the holy 
thorn and by the words, “Suffer my pains to appease Thine 
anger.” Vinet more appropriately defines the style of the 
Pensées: “It does not come between you and the thought, 
but is the thought itself. He despised poetry; but did not 
know that he was despising his own poem.” We are sorry 
to differ at all with so great a saint and genius as Pascal; but 
we are consoled by the fact that the saint differs from the 
genius in the sentence, “ Man is a worm that thinks.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Christ and Social Reform: an Appeal to Working Men. By James 
Adderley. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—In a 
small pamphlet published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, called Christ and Social Reform, Mr. Adderley puts 
out a strong plea for Christian socialism, which is well sustained 
and reasoned out. Probably to non-Christian Socialists it will 
come with freshness, and, we hope, persuasion, for Mr. Adderley’s 
four reasons are sound and true. That (1) “ Christianity supplies 
.social reformers with an inspiration for their work,” every Chris- 
tian reformer at least knows well ; that (2) ‘‘ many of the principles 
on which secularist reformers are already working are distinctly 
Christian principles,” few would be prepared to deny, if they 
have studied Christianity at all; and that (4) “Christianity 
supplies that which is lacking in all modern social schemes, 
viz., the power of moulding human character to suit new con- 
ditions,” is a doctrine of such magnitude and ‘hope that no 
reformer of any kind would willingly set it aside if once convinced 
of its truth. The third reason, that “ the Visible Church offers 
the most powerful inspiration and the most matured and per- 
manent organisation for social reform” will be more difficult to 
bring home. Even among Christians, the Visible Church is un- 
fortunately not always recognised, and, if accepted, we doubt 
if the average working man would, as a rule, ke more faithfully 
obedient to its decisions than he is to organisations and authorities 








which are not large-minded enough to see all round a difficult 
question, nor just and strong enough to give a verdict which is 
unpopular to the majority. But in itself, Mr. Adderley’s little 
pamphlet is most clearly written, and contains a great deal of 
true teaching very useful at the present day. 


Zero the Slaver. By Lawrence Fletcher. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This tale is a continuation of “Into the Unknown,” of which fact 
the author carefully reminds us. Mr. Fletcher writes vigorously, 
and puts plenty of incident into his pages, but is hardly careful 
enough to give a proper semblance of reality to many events that 
are not very imaginative—the rude process of invention is too 
plain. Nor is his description of scenery—the immediate circum- 
stantial scenery—by any means as clear as it might be. This is 
a pity, for he has some good situations. Once he stops in a fight 
to tell us how So-and-So became insensible, and had a severe 
illness of brain-fever for some time after, thereby slightly inter- 
rupting the thread of the narrative. In spite of much crudity 
and repetition of phrases, Zero the Slaver is fair reading, and, 
being laid in Africa, is sure to interest some readers. 


The Land of Home-rule. By Spencer Walpole. (Longmans.) 
—“ Home-rule” has not just now an attractive sound to most 
readers. This ought not to prejudice them against Mr. Walpole’s 
exhaustive work. He says everything that has to be said about 
the Isle of Man and its people, and says it with all due solemnity ; 
perhaps with a little more than is due. It might be advantageous 
to mix these matter-of-fact pages with one of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
romances; we should have egregium temperamentum. The subject 
treated by Mr. Walpole, besides its historical interest, is not 
without some bearing on the question that is now being so hotly 
discussed. The experience of Manx government, so far as it 
bears on Customs duties and smuggling, is not wholly encouraging. 
The Imperial Government now takes this part of the executive 
into its own hands; but there was a time when Manx smuggling 
was a very serious injury to the Imperial exchequer. 

Rachel and Maurice, and other Tales. By the Hon. Margaret 
Collier. (Chapman and Hall.)—“ Rachel and Maurice” is a 
tragical story. So, indeed, in a greater or less degree, are the 
other tales. ‘‘ An Excursion in the Apennines” beguiles us with 
the promise of something very pleasant, and then plunges us 
into the depths of dolefulness. “Our Foreign Friend” is not 
quite so sensational, but it ends as badly as the author could 
make it. It will be seen that these s‘ories are in the height of 
the fashion, which just now is all for unhappy endings. They 
are well written, and so one goes on reading under compulsion, as 
it were. But why not som: touch of cheerfulness ? 

The Great Streets of the World. By Richard Harding Davis, 
Andrew Lang, and others. (J. R. Os:ood, McIlvaine, and Co.)— 
Broadway, described by Mr. R. H. Davis, leads the way; Mr. 
Davis moralises with :ufficient moderation and good taste, 
preaches a little sermon to the money-grubbers of Wall Street, 
and generally makes 2 good use of his subject. Mr. Andrew Lang 
follows with Piccadilly, chaiting agreeably about the present and 
still more agreeably about the past. (We are doubtful, by-the- 
way, whether Broadway and Piccadilly are as characteristic 
streets as might be found in the two cities.) ‘The Boulevards 
of Paris” afford a somewhat more fertile subject to M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey. This is a kind of writing in which a Frenchman 
feels himself peculiarly at home. Mr. W. W. Storey describes 
the Corso of Rome, Mr. H. James the Grand Canal of Venice, 
Paul Lindau the Berlin promenade, Unter den Linden, and Miss 
Isabel F. Hopgood the Nevsky Prospect. The book is copiously 
illustrated ; we wish that we could say that our English street 
showed up as well as any of the others. 

Social Life in England from the Restoration to the Revolution, 
1660-90. By W. C. Sydney. (Ward and Downey.)—It is diffi- 
cult to understand some phases of that extraordinary carnival of 
morals and manners that followed the Restoration of Charles II., 
and almost impossible to avoid exaggeration in attempting to de- 
pict the actual life of that day. There are some graphic pages in 
Mr. Sydney’s volume, pages that bring striking scenes before us, 
with much of the colour that distinguished dress and manners at 
that period. Yet when we remember that only the more splendid 
items, the more extravagant follies, and the darker sides of social 
life are ever preserved for the wonder of future generations, it 
may be said with justice, this can only be one side of the picture. 
In painting the prevailing vices and want of refinement of a 
period, the historian has to stop and make a large reserva- 
tion. Such-and-such a folly was universal, and yet not 


universal, because there is always a strong leaven of sober- 
minded persons leading the quiet family life that is proof 
against whole floods of reckless living and insane folly. Mr. 
Sydney finds it necessary, after describing, as it were, the 
universality of showy vices and of spendthrift recklessness of a 
period, to qualify his remarks by some such observation as “‘alh 
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could not have lived like this,” or words to that effect. Country 
life does not appear to have reached beyond the high-water mark 
of sport, and the most characteristic feature handed down to us is 
its coarseness; yet a great deal of good-fellowship existed among 
all classes, and refinement was not an unknown quantity. Manu- 
facturing towns, as we now know them, did not exist. Travelling 
from one part of the country to another was only for the adven- 
turous, yet the literature of the country clergy, and those 
interested in archeology and contemporary manners, circulated 
knowledge and the graces of life. What we have preserved most 
carefully for us is the London life of fashion and of the City, and, 
indeed, it is what most of us can best realise, for the routine is 
ever much the same. This furnishes some of the most interesting 
and suggestive chapters in a book remarkable for interesting 
matter and its clear arrangement. 

Bombay and Western India. By James Douglas. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Douglas seems to have been in the 
habit of contributing to various Indian newspapers articles on 
local and historical subjects. These “stray papers,” as he calls 
them, he has now, at the suggestion of Lord Reay, put together. 
They fill together two massive volumes of the largest octavo size. 
Interesting they certainly are. Wherever the reader may turn, 
he is certain to find something that will entertain and, it may 
be, instruct him. But it is impossible to deny that it would have 
been well to use a little more compression and arrangement than 
Mr. Douglas has thought fit to employ. If we add toa certain 
lengthiness and want of order, a style full of peculiarities, not to 
say eccentricities, we have mentioned the chief of Mr. Douglas’s 
faults. There is nothing to hinder his being read,—his pages 
will, indeed, amply repay all the time that may be spent 
upon them. There was, indeed, an enormous mass of materials 
from which Mr. Douglas had to choose. Distinguished men— 
among whom may be mentioned Wellington (then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley), Sir Charles Napier, Outram, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Sir J. Peter Grant, and Sir James Mackintosh—are described. 
Scarcely less interesting are a number of men who cannot be 
called distinguished, but who did good work in laying the 
foundations of the Indian Empire and in building upon them. Sir 
Charles Napier and Outram have chapters of peculiar interest 
devoted to them. The presentment of the latter has a certain 
novelty about it. His exploits as a mighty hunter are but little 
known. One tiger he killed with a pistol; another he followed 
and speared on foot, “an act which was never done before nor 
since in Khandeish.” His exploits in this line were done in the 
earlier part of his life. He killed his first tiger in 1825, his last 
in 1837. The more familiar story of his splendid generosity is 
told again. Every one does not know that his resignation in 
favour of Havelock, “ besides depriving him of honour and glory, 
deprived him of making the means of provision for old age.” 
Among native celebrities, we have Sivaji. His forts are among 
the notable objects described, for Mr. Douglas writes of places as 
well as of people. The two volumes are of remarkably handsome 
appearance, and are copiously illustrated with a variety of photo- 
graphs. If we cannot place their literary merit very high, we may 
nevertheless fully acknowledge their general value. 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for June:—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the 
Portfolio, the English IUustrated Magazine, Part 21 of a Short History 
of the English People, Part 1 of the Sunday-School Teacher’s Bible 
Manual, the Expository Times, the Month, the Expositor, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Record, the Westminster Review, 
the Newbery House Magazine, Temple Bar, Belgravia, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Medical Magazine, the Heretic, Harper’s 
Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, the Century, the Argosy, the 
Pall Mall Magazine, London Society, the Strand Magazine, the 
United Service Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, Atalanta, Godey’s Magazine, the 
Forum, the Thinker, the Library Review, the Bookman, the Educa- 
tional Review, the Author, the School Review, Natural Science, Good 
Words, Chambers’s Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the 
Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, the Girl’s Own Paper, the 
Young Gentlewoman, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas. 
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Geikie (J.), Fragments of Earth-Lore, 8vo sheener > or 12/6 
Goodchild (J, A.), Lyrics, 12mo Cox) 5/0 
Graham (J. C.), Songs, Measures, &., 12m0...........scsesesseereeceeeseces Paul) 5/0 


Gruchy (A. de), Under the Hawthorn, and ae Verse, cr 8vo (E. Lnthoos} 5/0 
Hobhouse (L. T.), Labour Movement, cr Svo (Unwin) 3/6 
Johnson (W. J.), Elementary Analytical G try, cr 8vo (Frowde) 10/6 
Le Gallienne (R.), Poems of Arthur Hallam, 8v0.. Pesvsesapnaeorl (Elkin Mathews) 5/0 
Mackenzie (Sir M.), Physician and Operator, cr 8vo .. (W, H. Allen) 12/6 
Maclaren (A.), Gospel of St. John, cr 8V0.............00008 (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Meynell (A.), Rhythm of Life, 12mo (E. Mathews) 3/6 
BEGVACI (Achy PORE, MOOIO: cic <sonansvanssevssascceesecsespontacavanscetsessii (B. Mathews) 3/6 
Mills (L. H.), Ancient MS. of the Yasna, with its Pahlair Translation, 
folio (Frowde)210/0 
0’ Neil (J.), Night of the Gods, an Inquiry, Vol. I., roy 8vo......... (Quaritch) 30/0 
Patmore (C. iH Religio Poetz, 12mo ( 
Patton (W. M 
Poole (8. fe. Aurangzib (Rulers of India), er 8vo ....... 
Pryde ( (D). ¥ leasant; Memories, Cr 8VO ........s.ceceeee 
eoter (D. C.), Old London Bridge, cr 8vo..... 
pes (J. C.), Gerten ol A eecstennn BVO: ..0000 
























.), Practical Tre itise on Foundations, Svo 


W. B 
peNOLD. (Routledge) 2/0 
...(Patnams) 12/6 









Roval SEEHORGPESOOKs RNIO societsscssssasnenccncssonesssvenssedtesanssdoossessaenaseey (Mead) 2/6 
Sarcey (F.), icmedins: of Middle MADO IGN ccsdesvccckssicevcebine (Heinemann) 10/6 
Smith (G. B. se Life and ——— of F. De Lesseps, 8vo ...... (W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Spence (H. D. M.), Amos Obadiah, &c., roy 8VO .......cecceseeeseee vee(K, Paul) 15/0 
Stuart (E.), Virginie’s Husband, cr 8vo (Innes) 3/6 


Hee ee ene eneeeee sete Oreneeeens 


Swann (H. K.), Birds of London, 12mo Sonnenschein) 2/0 
Warleigh (H. 8.), Genesis in Advance of Present Science, 8vo ...... (Foyster) 4/6 
Wiggin (K. D.), Story of Patsy, Cr 870 .....sececcccossseseeeesersences Gay & Bird) 2/6 
Winning of May, by Author of ** Edith Romney,” 3 vols, (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 








“ NH)“SLIBERTY” 
L | B E R TY PRINTED SILKS, 
PRINTED Imported by Liberty and Co., and hand- 
SILKS block printed in England in exclusive 
? floral, conventional, and a number of 
FOR beautiful reproductions of Oriental de- 
SUMMER DRESSES signs in a variety of rare and artistic 
AND colours. 27 inches wide. 
DAINTY BLOUSES. Price 3s, and 3s, 11d. per yard. 
New Patterns post-free, New Patterns post-free. 





LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street,.London, W. 


Oo $ tL E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and col ade in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. —The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 
IUustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBEAPSIDE, E. O. $ 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E,C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 














The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 








Letters to the anneal will receive every attention. 





MAPLE & C3. 





CARPETS 
IMPORTERS OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 
INDIAN CARPETS 


PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


yee and CO, would remind intending purchasers that their 

Warehouse is the largest and most important market in 
Europe for all kinds of Oriental Carpets, their collection being 
greater than all the other stocks combined, while, being Direct 
Importers, only one instead of many profits is charged. Purchasers 
are supplied at importers’ prices, and in fact every purchaser of 
an Oriental Carpet becomes practically his own importer without 
trouble or outlay. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 
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BROWNING’S 
SPECTACLES. 


The method of testing the sight adopted by JOHN BROWNING ensures the 
spectacies being accurately suited to the sight. Consultations free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician 
(Author of ‘Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition), 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 
MATLOCK. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 











The GRAFTON GALLERIES, 4280s. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall Hast, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, RB.W.S., Secretary, 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £75 
to £50; and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 5th to 8th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER sTREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE (the Pfeiffer), annual value £60; and 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP iv ARTS (the Reid), annual value £40, will be awarded 
on the results of Examinations to be held at the College on JUNE 27th and 28th. 
Each Scholarship to be tenable for two years. Names to be sent to the Lady 
Resident not later than June 15,—For particulars, apply to 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


WOMEN), 





Bree COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS: 8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 


For particulars, apply to 
MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent, 





IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL.—The post of 

HEAD-MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL will become vacant at the 

end of the present Term, and the Trustees will receive applications up to 

JULY 5th. Salary: £250, with £1 capitation after first 100 in attendance, 

Latin, French, and German are essential, —Further particulars on application to 
R. L. KIRBY, Hon. Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, ard Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for a | Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Geuman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
July 11th.—For details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans Yard, Westminster. 


ELSTED SCHOOL —Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London, School fees (board 
and tuition), £56 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


LENALMOND. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Five Scholarships, varying in value from £60 to £30, will be offered in 

July. Candidates can, by arrangement, be examined elsewhere than at the 
School.—For particulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. KE, Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 


PEP ROARIOR.—-Pesticnlons as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by ig a stat t of requir to 

BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 

4 ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. ufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 

















‘ + 











RITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The EIGHTY-EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING of the SOCIETY will be 
HELD at ST. MARTIN’S TOWN HALL, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 14, at 2 p.m., under the 
presidency of the Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P. Tickets may be obtained 
on application at the Society’s Central Offices, 115 Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, London, E.C. ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 





ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 

Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE Lith, 

1893, Any —— unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to 

send his or her Contribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Post Office Orders 

made payable to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N. CUSTANCE, should be crossed 
“ Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House. 


1) (liana HOSPITAL, LINCOLN. 


HEAD-MISTRESS wanted for a Girls’ School to be opened at Lincoln at 
Michaelmas next. Fixed yearly stipend, £100. Capitation, to be fixed by the 
Governors, not less than £2 for first 50, and not less than £1 for second 50, and 
not less than 10s. above 100; and not more than £4 for each girl. Residence. 
Accommodation for 270 pupils. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, with copies of testimonials, to be 
sent not later than June 20th, to JNO. G. WILLIAMS, 

Clerk to the Governors, 
14 Silver Street, Lincoln. 





May 24th, 1893, 





HE WORCESTER ROYAL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(MODERN and CLASSICAL). 

First Appointment of HEAD-MASTER under new scheme under the Endowed 
Schools Acts, and who must be a Graduate in some University in the Queen’s 
Dominions, 

Stipend, £150, with a Capitation Fee graduated according to number of boys. 

No residence. 

Duties to commence after Summer Vacation. 

Copies of scheme may be obtained from Messrs. Deighton and Co., Booksellers, 
High Street, Worcester, price 6d. each; and for further particulars, apply to Mr. 
T. G. HYDE, 19 Foregate Street, Worcester, Clerk to the Governors, to whom 
applications, accompanied by not more than four testimonials, should be for- 
warded on or before June 24th next. 


Bets CO LLE@QGse E ENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. 


FREE 











BN & F 0 HS COLLEGE- 
Head- \ aster : 


Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Cha ain: 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, B A., Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Re ident Masters. 

Denstone College is a Church of Enz and Public School for 300 boys. Situa- 
tion most healthy, on a hill on the borders of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
within easy reach of Manchester, Birmingham, Derby or Crewe. Furnished 
with all modern appliances with a view to efficiency, health, and comfort. The 
Modern Side prepares Boys for business and special examinations; on the Clas- 
sical Side there are Exhibitions to the Universities. 

Terms, 34 guineas a year ; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. 

Boys can be kept during the holidays at a charge of £1a week. One of the 
Clerical Masters resides in the College during vacations. 

For Prospectus and Views of the College, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to 
the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD. — Public 
School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in pre- 
paration for Universities, Army, &c., on detinite Church Principles. Fees, £66 
per annum (sons of clergymen £60). Day boarders, thirty guineas, Six Entrance 
Scholarships from £50 to £20 on July 18th.—Reav. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Warden. 


eee COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
(Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under the direction of Mr. C, M. 
GLLLESPIE, M.A., has been established as a Hall of Residence for Students of 
the Yorkshire College. Fee, £20 per term. Prospectus from the SECRETARY 
of the College. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded, after Examina- 
— = held JULY 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 
July. Fees moderate.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 18th and 19th (instead of J - f 6th and 7th, as previously 
announced):—One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of £50, Five or Six of £30 per 
annum, One at least will be reserved to candidates for the Army Class. Council 
Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to 
obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHUP’S STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., 

to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary.—HALF-TERM, JUNE 20th. 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 to £90), JULY 20th. 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BAL MBM OR A-L: 


A Romance of the Queen’s Country. 


Book I—A New Kine anp an Oxtp Cause. Book II.—TuHE Great Huntina. 
Book III.—Tur Lone Guzen. Book IV.—THE Fuieut across Tur Powacu. 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 


Author of “The City of Sunshine,” “ Life of Lord Keith,” ‘Scotland and Scotsmen in 
the Eighteenth Century,” “Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” &c, 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 





yr & ¥*sS 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 C O A, 


Sir GC. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. eines 











THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS. 


A New Novel in 3 vols. 
By Mrs. G. LINNAUS BANKS. 





PARSON 


A New Novel in 3 vols. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Also by the Same Author, NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 


THERE IS NO DEATH. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., Newbery House, 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 


JON ES. 


Price 2s., paper boards. 
THE RISEN DEAD. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvTSIDE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 










£10 10 0 

5 5 0 

212 6 

310 0 

Half-Column.... 115 0 
Quarter-Column .... 017 6 

ComPanNIEs, 

Outside Page acepe £1414 0 
ENSIGO PARE cocsicssiscccccseccescccas Aa aa O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week, ” 
18s, per inch. 





LONDON 


Pre ide. t—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. ». GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
Sir E. u. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOH LUBBOCK, Bart.; Right Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY ; 


Rig Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 


LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. «. &1 86..0143..072 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Walter T'csant, Esq., E. A. Bond, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, R. Copley Christie, | cluding postage to any 
Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Syaney Gedge, Esq., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Frederic Harrison, Esq., Professor of the Australasian 


Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. kemeerys Esq., 
Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., W. W 


H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


C.B., D. C. Lathbury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, 
atkiss Lloyd, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., 
Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Sir F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr Rigg, Herbert Spencer, Esq., Ohi & 

ina, &e... 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 


Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
1106..0153..078 





NOTICE.—Injuture, the INDEX to the “‘SpecTaTOR”’ 
will be published halj-ycarly, instead of yearly from 


Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from | January to June, and from July to December), on the 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; | third Saturday im January and July, Cloth Cases for 


tu Members, 16s. 


the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any. 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 





C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, each, 





: LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE, 
Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. 
General Dining-Room. 
O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 











LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Eight lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER, 





OXFORDSHIRE, on the borders of BERKS (36 miles from London). 


HE AMERSHAM HALL ESTATE, of 20 acres, 
CAVERSHAM-ON-THAMES, near READING, comprising :—A remark- 
ably well-built, ccnveniently-arranged, and commodious Modern Mansion of 
very pleasing appearance, containing : 4 bandsome reception-rooms, 5 large and 
lofty clas3-rooms, noble dining-hal], 32 well-proportioned bedrooms, kitchens, 
ample and very complete offices, stabling (4 loose boxes), carriage-house, farm- 
buildings, large swimming-bath, capital cottages, highly-productive gardens, 
charming grounds, ornamentally timbered park-lands, tennis-lawns, cricket and 
football grounds, pine plantation, and a picturesque lodge, with a total area of 
20 acres, occupying a magnificent position on the high ground above the Village 
of Caversham and the Kiver Thames, with a southern aspect, a remarkably 
healthy soil and subsoil; one mile and a half from the prosperous town of 
Reading and the Great Western, South-Western, and South-Eastern Railway 
stations, less than one hour’s ride from Paddington. 

This unique and valuable property has for many years been most successfully 
occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose it is admirably adapted ; 
or it is suitable for a Ladies’ College, a Convalescent Home, a Hospital, or other 
institution; or the removal of the school premises would leave a commodious 
and choice Gentleman’s Residence of very pleasing appearance, with charming 
surroundings, and 13 acres of well-timbered park and plantation. Land avail- 
able for the erection of nine picturesque residences. 

It will (unless oh gpey sold privately) be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. 
HASLAM and SON, at the QUEEN’S HOTEL, READING, on TUESDAY, 
June 13th, at 3 o’clock, as a whole or in lots. 

Particulars, Plans, Views, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Queen’s Hote), Reading; of Messrs. WATERHOUSE 2nd CO,, Solicitors, 1 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London; or of Messrs. HASLAM and SON, Auctioneers 
and Surveyors, Friar Street Chamb rs, Reading. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE 


MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE 


Price Six Shillings. 
Next week, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
With all the Original Illustrations. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
Publisher to the India Office. 





ev ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... .. se «+ + £16,000,000. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, ; 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





The WINNING of MAY. 


By the Author of ‘*Dr. Edith Romney,” “A 
Wcmi at the Helm,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. ByG. M. 


Rormns (Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds), Author of 
“The Ides of March,’ “The Tree of Krow- 
ledge,” &. 3 vols. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By 


Marcaret B. Cross, Author of “ Thyme and 
Rue,” “ Stolen Honey,” &c. 3 vols. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry 


CresswFLt, Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroire,” ‘A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN IDOL. By 


ApELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘* Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols, 


SECOND EDITION OF 
DEAREST. By Mrs. 
Forrester, Authcr of “ Viva,” ‘* My Lord and 
My Lady,” &c, 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JUNF, 1893. 
Tue Gosrrt or PETER. By the Rev. Dr. Martineau. 
ULSTER AND THE CONFEDERATE StaTES. By Prince 
Camille ¢e Polignac, former General in the Cen- 
federate Army. 


Six HunpRED YEARS OF Fnauisu Poverty. With 
Diagrams. Ry Gustav F. Steffen. 

RarE BOOKS AND THEIR Prices. By W. Roberts, 
Editor of the Bookworm. 

An IMPOSSIBLE CORR} SPONDENCE—1°92. By R. F. 
Murray. 

Tae ROTHAMSTED ExPFRIMENTS. By Mrs. Creyke. 

Ture PoLpI-PrzzOLI COLLECTION aT MILAN. By 


Charles L, Eastlake, Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Post- OrFice “ Ps UNDERING AND BLUNDERING.” 
By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

HasituaL Drunkarps. By Dr. John Batty Tuke. 

Esoteric Bupruism (A REPLY TO PROFESSOR Max 
MULLER). By A, P. Sinnett. 

How To ATTRACT CAPITAL TO THE LAND. By the 
Right Hen. Lord Vernon. 

A NatuRAList’s VIEW OF THE FuR-SEAL QUESTION. 
By P. L. Sclatter, Secretary cf tie Zoological 
Society. 

THE ORAVING FoR Fiction. By Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Bart., M P. 

PROTECrION AND THE EMPIRE. 
Lord. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


By Walter Frewen 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In general 
debility, nervous tremor, and mental depres- 

sion, these unrivalled Pills have a marvellous effect. 
They have won the confidence of millions in all parts 
of the civilised world. Constitutions shaken by 
sensual excesses, or by long residence in unwho!esome 
climates, or by sedentary habits, are wouderfully 
renovated by a course of this extraordinary medicine, 
which, powerful as is its action on the whole system, 
is perfectly harmless to the tenderest frame. The 
Pills are compored of rare ba!sams, witout the ad- 
mixture of a grain of any mireral whatever, or of 
any other deleterious :ub:tance, They cperate 
directly, powerfully, and beveticially upon tke whole 
mass of blood, nor can we question the fact when 
we see indigestion cured, liver complain‘'s arrested, 
the oppressed Jungs brought into healthful play, and 
every physical function renewed and strengthened by 


their agency. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST 


PROF. RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 
The CHURCH in the ROMAN 


EMPIRF, before A.D. 170. By W. M. Ramsay, 
M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Aberdeen. With Map and Illustrations, 12s, 
Professor Sanpay, in an article contributed to the 
July Expositor, says :—‘* The whole volume is full of 
freshuess and originality......[ lay down his book 
with warm end sincere admiration. He has sue- 
cceded in investing a number of critical discussions 
with extraordinary vividness and reality.”’ 


Dk. FAIRBAIRN'S NEW WORK. — 


SECOND EDITION. 


CHRIST in MODERN 


THEOLCGY. By A. M. Farrparry, D.D., Prin- 
c’yalof Mansfield College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
The Dean of GLovucesTER, in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
says:—‘‘In some respects this is a great book. It 
strikes out a new and generally a fresh line of argu- 
ment. The story of the development of thought 
during the Christian ages is a brilliantly and vivid 
historical sketch.” 


JUSIAH GILBERT’S NEW WORK. 
NATURE, the SUPER- 


NATURAL, and the RELIGION of ISRAEL. 
By Jos1an GitBERT, Author of “ Memorials of 
Mrs, Gilbert,” * Cadoré,” &. Crown 8vo, 93, 
The Scotsman says :—“ The volume could bave been 
written only by a man of fine gifts and various accom- 
plishments, and while it will not mect the require- 
ments of the professional student, it will be found by 
him to have an interest of its own, and for the general 
reader it will have attractions not possessed by many 
cg 3 on the thorny subject of controversial theo- 
ogy.” 


HODDER end STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 











THE BRITISH WEEKLY gives full 


and authorised Reports of 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND’S 
LOWELL LECTURKS on 


THE EVOLUTION of MAN. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY. 


Every Thursday. One Penny. 




















CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY. 
an ee A. VIAN, _ * } Secs 
IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 











Paid-up Capital .... esses £1,500,000 
serve Fund + 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on fe rea 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 





HG@NIX FIRE OFFICHE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 





W.0. MACDONALD,) Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky iu the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home_use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 





Strand, W.C. 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
LIST. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 
In 1 vol crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
niferm with “* Gossip in a Library.” 
*,* Also, a Limited Edition on Large Paper, 25s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MIDDLE LIFE. 


By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
Translated from the French by 
ELIZABETH L. RY. 
8vo, with Fortrait, 103. 6d. 
[Just published, 
THE FAMILY LIFE OF 


HEINRICH HEINE. 
Illustrated by 122 hithert» Unpublished Letters 
addressed by him to different Members of his 
Family. Edited by his Nephew, Baron Lupwic 
von Emppen. Trarvslated by CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND, 8vo, with Portraits, 12s, 6d. 

“There is no end to the contrasts which Heine’s 
life and character present. Mr. Leland’s translation 
is skilful and exact, and his annotations are often 
instructive.”—Timese, 


VICTORIA, QUEEN and EMPRESS. 
By Joun Corby JEAFFRESON. With 2 Portraits, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 303, 
“Of the numerous popular compendiums of Her 
Majesty’s life, this seems worthy to rank with the 
most painstaking and intelligent.’’—Athenzum, 


The MASTER BUILDER. A Play in 
Three Acts. By Henrix Issen, A New Edition, 
with a Bibliographical Note by Epmunp Gossg, 
and an Appendix for Critics by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Crown 8vo, p»per cover, ls. _ [Just published, 

*,* Also an Edition on Fine Paper, limited to 60 
numbered copies, with Portraits and Illustrations, 
small 4to, 21s, net, 


MR. PUNCH’S 
POCKET IBSEN. 


A Collection of some of the Master’s best-known 
Dramas, Condensed, Revised, and slightly Re- 
arranged for the benefit of the Earnest Student. 
By F. AnsTry. With Illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge. 3:. 6d. [Just published, 

** One of the most amusing little volumes we have 
seen foralong time. The more to be appreciated is it 
because Mr. Anstey is a kindly satirist, and Ibsen 
will lose no followers through him. Mr. Partridge’s 
illustrations are perfectly in keeping.’’ 

—Daily Graphic. 


THREE NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 
1. The LAST SENTENCE. By the 


Author of “‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” In 


3 vols, 

“**The Last Sentence’ is a remarkable story; it 
abounds with dramatic situations, the interest never 
for a moment flags, and the chara:ters are well- 
drawn and consistent.””—Standard. 


2. ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By Jessie 
FoTHERGILL, Author of ** The First Violin’? In 
3 vols. 

“ A pretty story...... There are several passages of 
great beauty—passages to which the reader will re- 
turn when the story has been followed to its end, 
and dwell upon them with pleasure.’”’— World, 

SECOND THOUSAND. 
3. The HEAVENLY TWINS. By 
Saran Granp, Author of “Ideala.”” In 3 vols, 

“It is co tull of interest that one feels inclined to 
give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. The 
twins are among the most delightful and amusing in 
fiction.’— Atheneum, 

OF 


CHILDREN 
THE GHETTO. 
A Study of a Peculiar People. By I. Zancwit1. 
A New Edition wita Glossary. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. [Just published. 

“ A moving panorama of Jewish fe, full of truth, 
full of sympathy, vivid in the setting forth, and 
occasionally most brilliant...... A book to read, to 
keep, to ponder over, to remember.’—Black and 


White. 
WRECKAGE: Seven Studies. By 
in 


HvuBERT URACKANTHORPE. Post 8vo, 33, 6d. 
“‘The really remarkable talent displayed 

* Wreckage ’ establishes the author’s claim to serious 

regard...... A series of sketches of high literary value.” 

—Spectator. 

HEINEMANN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The HEAD of the FIRM. By Mrs. 


RIDDELL, Author of ‘* George Geith, ’ “* Maxwell 
Drewett,” &e, [Just published, 


ACCORDING to ST. JOHN. By 


Ameéig Rives, Author of ‘The Quick or the 
Dead.” (Just published. 


The RETURN of the O’MAHONY. 


By Harotp Freperic, Author of “The New. 
Exodus,” &c. Illustrated. 


A LITTLE MINX. By Ada Cam- 


BRIDGE, Author of ‘‘ A Marked Man,” &c. 
The STORY of a PENITENT SOUL. 


By AvELINE SERGEANT, Author of “* No Saint,’* 
&e. 





London : 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


MANY INVENTIONS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The completest book that Mr. Kipling has yet 
given us in workmanship, the weightiest and most humane in breadth of view 
«+s...it can only be regarded as a fresh landmark in the progression of his genius.’’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Third Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIGHT that FAILED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of Mine Own 


People. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the Laidly Lady 


of Whitburn, A Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By CHarLoTre M, YonGcE. 
2 vols, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 


CATHOLIC REVIVAL. By Witrrip Warp. 8vo, 14s. 
’ SPECTATOR.—“ A most amusing as well as an extremely able and interesting 
book. It is at least as lively, and at least as interesting, as the volume on ‘ Mr. 
Ward and the Oxford Movement,’ and to English readers it is certainly the 
newer, if not the more attractive, of the two. It has probably cost the author 
even greater labour, and the fruit of that labour is shown in one of the most 
effective pieces of pictorial biography and of exposition of a great movement 
which it has ever fallen to the present writer’s lot to read.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 
erat gg MOVEMENT. With a Portrait, New Edition, with Additions, 
VO, ° 
: NEW BOOK BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and other 


Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


NATURAL SELECTION and SPIRITUAL 


FREEDOM. By Joseex JouN Morpuy, Author of “ Habit and 
Intelligence ”’ and ‘* The Scientific Basis of Faith.” Globe 8vo, 5s. 


BRITISH FOREST TREES and their 


SYLVICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS and TREATMENT. By Joun 
NisBEt, of the Indian Forest Service. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


9 ° 
EVOLUTION and MAN’S PLACE in 

NATURE. By Henry Catperwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—" Professor Calderwood argues very forcibly that 
animal conduct, unattainable by us even by use of our intelligence, cannot bo 
referred to intelligent power.” 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—“ Mental science may be grateful to Professor 
Calderwood for his clear exposition of what we believe must sooner or later come 
to be recognised as the true theory of man’s relation to the other animals,” 


SOME HINTS on LEARNING to DRAW. 


By G. W. 0. Hutcurnson, Art Master at Clifton College. With Illustrations 


by Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir Geo. Reid, P.R S8.A., G. F. Watts, R.A., 


KE, J, Poynter, R.A., H. 8, Marks, R.A., J. MacWhirter, R.A., Alfred Parsons, 
R.A., W. G. Addison, Leslie Thompson, G. P. Jacomb Hood, Blake Wirgman, 
J. R. Weguelin, Hugh Thompson, William Strong, R.P.E., Reginald Cleaver, 
J. Pennell, J. R. Brown. Super-royal 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of INDIA. With Chapters 


on the Physical Geography, the Ancient and Modern Political Divisions and 
Places of Interest; and ‘‘India in 1893,” its Peoples, their Conditions, 
Resources, Institutions,and Forms of Imperial, Provincial, and Municipal 
Government. By Sir Roper Lerusrines, K.C.1.E., M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Exeter College, Oxford, sometime Principal of Krisnaghur College, 
Bengal, and Fellow and Examiner of the Calcutta University. With Maps, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARK: A TALE OF THE 
DOWN COUNTRY.” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 


Mrs, STEPHEN Batson. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, ; 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 
Story. By F. Mase. Rosinson, Author of ** Disenchantment,’’ *‘ The Plan 
of Campaign,” &c. 
MR. ERNEST HART ON THE NEW WITCHCRAFT. 
Ready this day, with 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 
HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW 


WITCHCRAFT. By Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the West London 
Hospital, and Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO,’S LIisr, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents, 


By A. Conan Dory, Author of “ Micah Olarke,’’ &. 3 vols, 
price 25s. 64. " “ 


** Outside the pages of ‘Monte Cristo’ there were never such hair’s-breadth 
escapes or such marvellous coincidences.””—Athenzum, 

“Mr. Conan Doyle has fairly surpassed himself in his new story, ‘ The 
The whole book is conceived in a tine spirit of romance,’’—Scotsman, 


LIFE and LETTERS of the RIGHT HON, 


ROBERT LOWE, Viscount SHERBROOKE. With a Memoir of Sir John 
Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-General of Canada, By A 
PATCHETT MaRTIN, With 5 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 363, r 


**Much new material is here furnished towards a complete political history of 
the eventful quarter of a century from 1850 to 1875. Scarcely a prominent 
politician of this period is left out of the picture. Mr. Goschen has contributed 
some specially interesting anecdotes.””—Birmingham Daily Post. 


DEEDS of MONTROSE: the Memoirs of 


James, Marquis of Montrose, 1639-1650. By the Rev. George Wisuarr 
D.D. (Bishop of Edinburgh, 1662-1671). Translated, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, and the original Latin (Part II. now first published), 
by the Rev. ALex D, Murpocu, F.S.A. Sco*., Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, Editor and Translator of the Grameid MS.; and H. F. Moranp 
Simpson, M.A. (Cantab.), F.S.A. Scot., Fettes College. Wiha Portrait from 
Gerard Honthorst’s p»inting of the Marquis (1649), Plans of his Last Cam. 
paign, &c. 4to, 363, net. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1892, 8vo, 18s. 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1891 can still he 
had, price 18s, each, 


TERESA, and Other Poems. 


RwHoavDES. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 


Refugees,’ 


By Jamzs 


NEW BOOK by CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


MEDITATIONS and DEVOTIONS of the 


late CARDINAL NEWMAN. Oblong crown 8yo, 5s, net. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * JOHN WARD.” 


MR. TOMMY DOVE, and Other Stories. 
By Marcaret Detanp, Author of ‘* John Ward,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 167H STREET. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


Including the Fathers and the Chief Heretical Writers of the 
Ante-Nicene Period. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 
BY 


CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 


Rector of Kibworth, Leicester, and Rural Dean; formerly Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford ; 


Author of ‘‘ A History of Roman Literature,’ &c. 


** So far as Tam aware, there is no English work which exactly covers the 
same ground; and I hope that the present volume may be found to supply a real 
want, both for Students in Theology and for General Readers who desire to see 
for themselves what the first exponents of Christian doctrine, after the Apostles, 
believed and taught .....It is my belief that, both in the English Church and out- 
side it, there is a large and increasing number of earnest persons who fully 
recognise the connection between the writivgs of the Fathers and their own 
religious position, but who desire to approach the study of them from a some- 
what less technical point of view than that usual in theological works, To such, 
whether professed students or not, I venture to submit this survey of early 
Grctahinn Weenie as embodying a chapter second to none in the history of 
man’s spirit, and contributing results of undying value to the treasure-house of 
man’s intelligence.” —Extract from Author’s Preface, 


London: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 





and 








Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 
ing-Gould.—MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By 


-Goutp, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &, 3 
— Just published. 
« 3 mong his series of brilliant romances ‘ Mrs- Curgenven of Cargenven ’ is one 
of the best. A deep human interest, strong characterisation, and picturesque de- 
criptiveness render it both effective and interesting.”—Morning Post. 
a It is full of the local colour in which this close observer and diligent student 
delights, whilst its characters are sketched for us with a firm hand and a bright 
imaginative power.” —Speaker. : f 
“A story of very great merit, skilfa!ly constructed with characters of strongly- 
marked individuality. The tragedy of the closing scenes appeals powerfully to 
the sympathies of the reader.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gitsert Parker, 
Author of “Pierre and his People.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Ready. 

“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”—Daily Telegraph. 

«The delicate t: uthfulness of the workmanship is not one whit less noteworthy 
than its vividness and power. Great things were to be expected from the author 
of ‘ Pierre and his People,’ but greater expectations still are warranted by ‘ Mrs. 
Falchion.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle. — rh ut ‘ : 

“A very striking and admirable novel, which is, indeed, a series of striking 
situations vividly portrayed. But the book is not a mere series of scenes. There 
is unity and development, and the interest is continuous and strongly sustained 
totheend. Moreover, in dialogue Mr, Parker seems tous to have made a great 
step forward. His dialogue is now both more brilliant and more natural. 
Finally, the characterisation is good, the characters being individual and con- 
sistent, well-drawn and well-contrasted.”—St, James’s Gazette. 

“ We have come to expect good work from Mr, Gilbert Parker, but we hardly 
expected anything so good as‘ Mrs, Falchion.’ The story is sustained throughout, 
and enriched with a wealth of detail which only a very accomplished novelist 
could achieve. It is written, moreover, with a terseness and crispness and an 
individuality of style which leave their mark on the memory. Indeed, on the 
whole, the epithet it most deserves is ‘ distinguished.’ ’’—Westminster Gazette. 


A NOVEL of SOCIETY by a NEW WRITER. 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. 


Benson. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. [ Ready. 


J. H. Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By 
J. H. Pearce, Author of ‘‘ Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
(Just published, 

“There is unmistakabie power in ‘Jaco Treloar,’ a tragic story of humble 
life in Cornwall. The characters are all drawn with remarkable distinctness, 
and all play their allotted parts without violation of dramatic consistency.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 

“Powerful and picturesque in a very high degree. The tale is very well 
written; all its minor characters are admirably delineated, and it contains 
several descriptions of Cornish coast-scenery which are admirable examples of 
dexterous and forcible word-painting.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Both in tirmress of drawing in the characters of this story and in the plot 
there is freshness, originality, and power; nothing hackneyed or commonplace, 
Many of the situations of the story are strikingly dramatic, and there is a keen 
penetrating insight into the springs of action, ‘ Jaco Treloar’ is undoubtedly a 
novel of high qnality.’’— Birmingham Post. 

“ Quite one of the best aud most interesting novels that the present season has 
produced.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By AnrtuHony 
Horr, Author of *f Mr, Witt’s Widow,” &. Crown 8v0, 63, (Ready. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Mr. RUSKIN'S LIFE. 
The First Edition having been exhausted, a Second is now ready. 


Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By 
W. G. Cottinewoon, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
Mr. Collingwood has been for some years Mr, Ruskin’s private secretary, and 
has had unique advantages in obtaining materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin 
himself and from his friends. It contains a large amount of new matter, and of 
letters which have never been published, and is, in fact, as near as is possible at 
present, a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book contains 
numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, INCLUDING A COLOURED ONE FROM 
A WATER-COLOUK PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF, and also thirteen sketches, 
never before published, by Mr, Ruskin and Mr, Arthur Severn, A Bibliography is 
also added. 

“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. In 
a paper, printing, and illustrations they will satisfy the most fastidious,” 
—iimes, 

“ Mr, Collingwood has given us everything needful—a biography, a systematic 
account of the writings, and a bibliography......This most lovingly written and 
most profcundly interesting book.”’—Daily News. 

“Tt is long since we had a biography with such varied delights of substance 
ee of — Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.””—Daily 

ronicle. 

“A roble monument of a noble subject. Oneof the most beautiful books about 
one of the noblest lives of ourcentury. The volumes are exceedingly handsome, 
and the illustrations very beautiful.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“Awork which is likely to take rank as the most interesting and important 
biography of the year. These two beautiful volumes abound with interesting 
anecdotes.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


Oliphant.—The LIFE of THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. With Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
“A well-executed biography, worthy of its author and of the remarkable man 
who is its subject. Mrs, Oliphant relates lucidly and dramatically the important 
part which Chalmers played in the memorable secession,’’—Times. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrer Lock, 
M.A. With Portrait from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 5s. The FOURTH EDITION is now ready. 

“Such a monograph as Mr. Lock’s, so sympathetic in spirit, so graceful in 
execution, has a distinct and permanent place of its own. It is a fine portrait of 
one of the most saintly characters of our age, and a valuable contribution to the 
history of that Oxford Movement.”—Times, 


T. K. Cheyne.—The FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. By T. K. Curyrne, D.D., Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A series of historical, biographical, and critical studies of the scholars who, 
during the last hundred years, have co-operated to found a new method of 
studying the Old Testament, beginning with Eichhorn and Geddes, and closing 
with Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, and the rising young scholars of we be 

eady. 


John Beever.—PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature. By Joun BEEVER, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A New 
Editior, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. CoLtinewoon, M.A., Autior 
of ** The Life and Work of John Ruskin,” &c.; also Additional Notesa: a 
Chapter on Char-Fishing, by A. and A. R. SEVERN. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. Also 
a Small Large-Paper Edition, 10s, 6d. net. 

A little book by an old friend of Mr. Ruskin, 


Ibsen.—BRAND. A Drama by HENRI«K IpsEN. Translated 
by Wituiam Witsoy. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘ Faust.’ ‘ Brand’ 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
Agamemnon,’ with ‘ L+ar,’ with the literature that we now instinctively regard 
as high and holy.”—Daily Chronicle. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





MR. HAWEIS’S MEMOIR OF SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 
READY THIS DAY, 


Post 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 
Physician and Operator. 


A Memoir Compiled and Edited from Private Papers and Personal Reminiscences. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” &c, 





Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND ENTERPRISES OF 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of ** History of the English Parliament.”” [This day. 





Demy 8vo, with New Map, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINA. 


An Account for the General Reader of an Ancient Empire and People. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of ‘‘ Engiand and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. [This day, 


FIFTH EDITION, feap. 4to, Illustrated, 12s, 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG THE WILD 
BEASTS OF INDIA, 


Their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation. 
By G. P. SANDERSON, 
Late Superintendent of Elephant Kheddahs, &c, 


(The Illustrations for this Edition are reproduced direct from the Original 
Drawings.) [Now ready, 


SIXTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. 


HawEIs, 
FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s, 6d. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. 


HaweEI!s. 
Royal 4to, £4 4s. net, with 48 Plates in Photomezzotype and 16 Chromo Plates. 


The GREAT BARRIER REEF of AUS- 


TRALIA: its Products and Potentialities. By W. Savitte-Kent, F.L.S8., 
F.Z.8., &. 

“This magnificent volume contains a most valuable account of corals and coral 
reefs......The volume is marvellously comprehensive, and by far the best ever 
written on its subject. The production is beyond all praise,””"—Publishers’ 
Circular, P 

“‘A deeply instructive and attractive book.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


Demy 8vo, with Map, 28s. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, 


and Products. By Sir W. W. Huysterr, K.O.S.1., C.1.E., &. 

** The most lucid, comprehensive, and able summary of facts and forces which 
are indissolubly bound up with the honour as well as the welfare of England, 
sa History, ethnology, geography, science, religion, education, and com merce, 
are all represented in their jast proportions, and with amplitade of det ail, in 
this authoritative work of reference; and scrupulous care has been taken to 
bring the wide array of facts and figures abreast of the times.” —Standard . 


Now ready, 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1893. Including 


the Royal Academy, New Gallery, Society of British Artists, and Water- 
Colour Exhibitions, Edited by Henry BLackBuRN. 
A compact, handy Guide to the Pictures of the Year, 


Now ready, ls. 


LONDON IN 1893. With Twenty Bird’s- 


eye Views of the Principal Streets, and large General Map, Corrected to 
Date. Originally Compiled by the late HERBERT Fry. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHAT AILS THE HOUSE? 


By A. L. HADDON. 3 vols. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Mr. Haddon has produced a delightful novel of much 
interest, which will be read with much pleasure.” 


CAPTAIN ENDERIS, 
FIRST WEST AFRICAN REGIMENT. 
By ARCHER P. CROUCH. 2 vols. 


The Manchester Examiner says :—“ An interesting story, full of information, 
and told with much vigour.” 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





NOW READY, pp. i.-xii.+1412, with New Indexed Atlas, small demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE COMPANION to the BIBLE: a New Collection of Populap 


Articles on the History and Arcbwology of the Bible, together with faj] Indexes, a Glossary of Bible Words, a Concordance, and a new series of Maps, pre. 
pared under the general Editorship of J. R. LUMBY, D,D., Lady M ret Professor of Divinity, with the assist of E t Scholars, 


NOW READY. 


The CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ BIBLE. Containing the Cambridge Companion to 
the Bible, bound with Cambridge Reference Bibles. 
*,* Full Prospectuses may be had of all Booksellers. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNCTIONS of a COMPLEX 


VARIABLE, By A. R. FORSYTH, Sc.D, F.RB.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Roya! 8vo, 21s. net. 


The WITNESS of HERMAS to the FOUR GOSPELS. By C. Tayzor, D.D, 


Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 4to, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the HEBREW and ARAMAIC TEXT of 


the BOOK of DANIEL, By A. A. BEVAN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lord Almonor’s Reader in Arabic. Demy 870, 83, 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to PETER and the REVELATION of 


PETER: Two Lectares on the Newly Recovered Fragments, together with the Original Texts. By J, ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity ; and M. R. JAMES, M.A., Fellow and Dcan of King’s College. Second Edition, crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d. net. ; cloth, 3s. net. 


ORIGEN: PHILOCALIA of. The GREEK TEXT, Edited from the Manuscripts, 


with Critical Apparatus and Indexes, and an Introduction on the Sources of the Text. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian ee of Divinity, 
mmediately, 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Text 
Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
Vol. II. No. 1. A STUDY of CODEX BEZAE. By J.| Vol. II. No. 3. APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA: containing 


ENDEL Harris, M.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. the Latin Version of tne Apocalypse of Paul, the Apocalypses of 





the Virgin, of Sedrach, of Z»simas, &c. By M. R. James, M.A, 
No. 2. The TESTAMENT of ABRAHAM. By 6s. net. par oe “—_ 
M. R. James, M.A., Fellow an ean of Kinx’s College, ith 
an Appendix containing Translations from the Arabic of the Vol. III. No. 1. The RULES of TYCONIUS: freshly 
Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by W. E. Barnes, edited from the MSS., with an examination of his witness to the 
— Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, price 5s, Old Latin Version. By F, C. Burkitt, M.A, Trinity College. 
n [In the press, 


The STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLICISED WORDS and 


PBRRASES. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by C. A. M. FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Editor of Pindar, 
Demy ito, half-buckram, 31s. 6d,; half-morocco, 42+. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, the SCIENCE of. Being a General Sketch of the 


Historic Basis of the Rules observed by States in their Normal and Abnormal Relations in the Past and the Present. By T. A. WALKER, M.A., LL.M., 
of the Middle Temple, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


ELASTICITY, HISTORY of the THEORY of, and of the STRENGTH of 


MATFRIALS, from GALILEI to the PRESENT TIME. By the late I. TODHUNTER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Edited and Completed by Prof. 
KARL PEARSON, i¥.A. 


Vol. I. GALILEI to SAINT-VENANT. 1639-1850. Vol. II. SAINT-VENANT to LORD KELVIN (Sir 


Demy 8v0, 258. illiam Thomson), Demy 8vo. [Immediately, 





PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 





Now ready, SECIND EDITION of Loney’s “‘ Elements of Statics and Dynamics.” | SOLUTIONS to the EXERCISES in EUCLID, BOOKS I.-IV. 
The ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. ByS.L. By W. W. Taytor, M.A, [Immediately. 
Loney, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Sec nd Edition, 7s. 6d.| An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE T RIGO- 
Or in Separate Parts :— ny NOMETRY. By E, W. Hosson, M.4., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
Part I.—The ELEMENTS of STATIOS. Second Edition, 43, 6d. bridge, and University Lecturer in Mathematics ; and C, M. Juseer, M.A, 
Part II.—The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. Sccond Edition, 3s, 64. Fellow of Clare College, and Assistant Master at Keading School, 4s, 6d. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With or without Answers, | Now ready. Suitable for Science and Art Examinations, University of London 
By OC. Smitx, M.A, Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 3s, 64. Matriculation, Cambridge and Oxford Local Exams, 
Now ready. Books V. and VI. of Taylor’s * Euclid.” MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS for BEGINNERS. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By H. M. Taytor, y 8. L. Loney, M.A. 4s, 6d. r 
M.A., Fellow and formerly T'utor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Books I. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With Answers to the Examples. 
and II, 1s. 6d. Books II[. and IV., 1s, 6d. Books V. andVI, 1s, 6d. Books By W. W. Rouse Batt, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity 
I,-IV., in one vol., 3s. Books I.-VI., in 1 vol., 43. College, Cambridge. 4:3, 61. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS | NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 





AND COLLEGES. FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
General Editor: J. J. 8, PErowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. nannies yay an.ateee pei 
The EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and PHILEMON. | The BOOK of REVELATION. Edited by the late Rev. W. 
By the Rev. H. C. G. Mout, M.A. [Nearly ready. H. Stmcox, M.A. [Nearly ready. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Indexes by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity Colleze, Cam ridze. 
“ Mr. Verity is an admirable editor of Milton.”’—Athenzum. 


“Edited in masterly style. Our gratitude for the excellent edition before us is accompanied by a lively hope that we shall, in due course, receive the rest of the 
work annotated by the same able pen.””—Guardian. 





PARADISE LOST. Books I, II., 2s. ODE on the NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
Books III., IV. (In the press.) and LYOIDAS. 2s. 64. 
Books V., VL, 2s. (Subjects for Cambridge Local Exams., 1893.) SAMSON AGONISTES. 2s. 64. 
Books XI., XIL, 2s, ARCADES and COMUS. 3s. 





London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 








Lonpon: Printed by Wyman and Sons (Limited) at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Jonny Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of 
the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the ‘‘Sprctator’”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 10th, 1893. 
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